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r SHE most challenging issue today . . . . is probably this: 
Is the empirical method adequate in dealing with reli- 
gious questions, or does it need to be supplemented by 

some process comparable to mystic insight?’’* This statement 
from the most recent of the surveys of contemporary religious 
thought would be widely accepted as valid appraisal, both by 
those who support the use of the empirical method and by those 
who are disposed to question or deny its adequacy. Just now, 
when the currents of irrationalism are particularly strong, there 
are far more critics than advocates. That these critics have 
compiled a formidable list of indictments becomes apparent 
when their criticisms are culled out of theological writings of the 
present day and brought together. To state and to evaluate 
these negative criticisms of the empirical method in religious 
philosophy is the purpose of this article. 

It is impossible to avoid confusion in any discussion that in- 
volves the use of the term “empirical” unless the ambiguity 
characteristic of its loose usage is overcome by definition. Ade- 
quately to define the method would require a volume of con- 
siderable size; all I can do here is to indicate briefly what I shall 
understand to be essential to it. 

Empiricism is a method common to the sciences as well as 
to philosophy, but it is not to be confused with the particular 

1E. A. Burtt, Types of Religious Philosophy (New York, 1939), p. 501. 
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techniques of operation by which the method has been applied 
in the several sciences. (For this reason I think it advisable to 
avoid the term “scientific method.”) It is a method of getting 
knowledge by developing a hypothetical proposition to explain 
a body of observed facts, then deducing the implications of the 
hypothesis, and then testing these implied propositions by 
means of further observation. It is an empirical method since 
it can deal only with observable events and their relations; yet 
it involves elements of rationalism since it requires processes of 
formal reason and assumes a basis for the universal concept in 
the perceptual particular. Perhaps the method should be called 
a rational empiricism or a modified empiricism. Amplification 
of this sketch would involve the treatment of many problems 
which such a method involves, and even here it is necessary to 
note two limitations. No proposition can ever be said to be 
verified with absolute certainty by this method; consequently, 
there is a tentative quality in all knowledge derived by means of 
it. Further, the study of the relation of the perspective of a 
social setting to all knowing processes shows that it is impossible 
altogether to eliminate bias in the use of any method. Never- 
theless, in spite of the fact that this bias may be more acute in 
religious inquiry than in some other areas, there are ways of 
dealing with it so that it need not invalidate the results of the 
inquiry but, on the contrary, may actually contribute to knowl- 
edge.” 

The criticisms of the empirical method in religious philosophy 
appear in many different forms—so many, that it would be of 
doubtful value, even if the limits of this paper would permit, 
to attempt a discussion of each one that presents some slight 
variation from all others. A preferable procedure seems to be 
to classify them according to types. Some of the objections are 
philosophical in character while others are assertions of religious 
limitations, and under each of these divisions several types ap- 
pear. I shall give attention only to the more philosophical criti- 


2 For the most thorough discussion of the sociology of knowledge yet available see 
Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, trans. Louis Wirth (New York, 1937). 
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cisms in the present paper, reserving for a later article considera- 
tion of the more specifically religious objections. 


I 


“The empirical method results in abstractions, but religion 
deals with concrete individuals.” This statement, in effect, can 
be found in the writings of nearly all the critics of this method 
in religious philosophy, although the implications of the state- 
ment are developed differently by different critics. 

In his characteristically vivid style, Charles A. Bennett has 
expressed his strong aversion to the picture of the world drawn 
by the natural sciences: 

We rebel against it . . . . because of a vague feeling that this scene is 
too brightly lighted, that the music of this sphere is without overtones. 
In the concrete world of experience with which we are familiar things 
come to us fraught with meanings; there is always more in them than we 
can express or define; they hint at some world beyond themselves from 
which they draw their life.’ 


According to this view the body of knowledge developed by the 
sciences is not only an abstraction from nature but also the 
content of a redefined concept of nature.‘ Since this limitation 
is regarded by the critics as belonging to any use of the em- 
pirical method, it is widely used as an argument against its 
adequacy in religious philosophy. Edwin E. Aubrey reports it 
as characteristic of the Modernist reaction against scientific 
method.’ The English supernaturalist theologian, John Oman, 
has given an extended analysis of a similar view,° while D. S. 
Cairns,’ Robert Shafer,*? Bishop E. W. Barnes,’ A. Titius,’° 
3 The Dilemma of Religious Knowledge (New Haven, 1931), p. 4. 


4 Cf. George H. Mead’s view of “scientific objects’ becoming a part of “the world 
that is there” (The Philosophy of the Act Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938]). 

5 Present Theological Tendencies (New York, 1936), p. 46. 

6 The Natural and the Supernatural (New York, 1931), pp. 120-22 and 244-46. 

1 The Riddle of the World (London, 4937), pp. 55-70. 

8 Christianity and Naturalism (New Haven, 1926), p. 285. 

9 Scientific Theory and Religion (New York, 1930), p. 599. 

0 “Natural Science and Christian Faith,” Journal of Religion, XI (1931), 22-24; 
Natur und Gott (Gottingen, 1926), pp. 299-317 and 670-79. 
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and A. C. Knudson” have contributed to the critical literature 
on this point. 

Not all of these men mean the same thing when they say 
that the empirical method results in abstractions. In addition 
to showing the general reaction against taking the picture of the 
world developed by the sciences as a complete and final one, 
some of them mean that it is impossible within the area of dis- 
course of this method to use the words that excite a warm glow 
of emotive response” while others see an inherent limitation in 
the method in the fact that it must deal with the individual 
only as it is an instance of a class, whereas religion “sees the 
individual in its full concreteness.’’’ 

It will be necessary for me to state my own view of the nature 
of abstraction and its place in the knowing process" in order 
to make clear the basis for the evaluation of this criticism. 
An abstraction is simply the separation of one element from a 
complex. It is an indispensable element in all knowing opera- 
tions, for it is exactly in this fashion that thinking proceeds. 
Thinking is singling out in attention certain characters of 
events, selecting an appropriate sign for relating these to the 
symbol system, then proceeding to reason in abstraction by re- 
lating symbols one to another. If a is a perceptual experience 
and A is a concept, then abstraction is the process by which 
;, Az, 3, @,, s,....@, are identified as instances of A. It is 
only by this process that the particular has any meaning what- 
soever; that is, only by my discovery of its connections with 
other things does this (the thing to which I point) become any 
more than the object toward which I make a meaningless, futile 
gesture. 

™ The Doctrine of God (New York, 1930), pp. 132 ff. 12 See Cairns, op. cit. 

3 Aubrey, op. cit.; cf. H. P. Van Dusen, God in These Times (New York, 1935), 
pp. 11 and 38-45; George F. Thomas, in The Nature of Religious Experience, ed. J. S. 


Bixler (New York, 1937), pp. 53 and 5s. 

™4 Cf. M. R. Cohen, Reason and Nature (New York, 1931), pp. 13-14; C. I. Lewis, 
Mind and the World-Order (New York, 1929), pp. 54 ff.; M. R. Cohen and Ernest 
Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method (New York, 1934), p. 371; John 
Dewey, Logic (New York, 1938), chap. xiv. 
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I cannot agree that abstractions are fictions in the sense of 
falsifications. Those who take that position have forgotten that 
what was “separated out” was a part of nature; furthermore, 
the abstractions themselves are real parts of nature—those parts 
which we call the relations between particulars. 

It should be remembered (and Whitehead is not likely to let 
us forget it) that there are two rather common fallacies in the 
use of abstractions. One is the fallacy of misplaced concrete- 
ness; that is to say, the tendency to reify concepts—the tend- 
ency to treat abstractions as though they were concrete reali- 
ties.‘ The other is the dogmatic fallacy—the assumption that 
our concepts are adequately defined in relation to the actual.” 

Returning now to the criticism of empiricism, it is obviously 
true that all knowledge derived by the empirical method is ab- 
stract; but so is knowledge obtained by any other means. Affir- 
mations which purport to be based upon revelation or state- 
ments confirmed by mystic vision are equally abstract. Any 
word, any gesture, any sign whatsoever, that can refer to more 
than one object, is, in so far, abstract. If we are to have any 
meanings, any knowledge, any guidance in dealing with reality, 
it will be by means of abstractions. To object to one method on 
this ground and be consistent in that objection forces not only 
an ultimate skepticism but a literal dumbness as well, for speech 
itself would be impossible. 

The form of this same criticism which emphasizes the in- 
completeness of the body of knowledge comprising the several 
disciplines of natural science seems to me to pursue a non 
sequitur when it proceeds to urge this fact as an argument 
against the use of the method in the quite different field of 
religious philosophy. The question concerns the adequacy of a 
method, not the value of the results of this method in some other 
area of inquiry. The objection is like reasoning that since knives 

8 A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, 1925), passim, esp. 


P. 75. 
16 Idem, Adventure of Ideas (New York, 1936), p. 186. 
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have been used to murder people, a knife is not a proper instru- 
ment for my surgeon. The sciences do present an abstract, in- 
complete, and tentative understanding of nature, but this has 
nothing to do with the question of the adequacy of the empirical 
method in religious philosophy. 

As for religion’s dealing with the “individual in its full con- 
creteness,”’ one can hardly believe that the writers cited have 
meant exactly this. If they mean that all knowledge misses the 
concrete fullness of individual reality; if they mean that all 
knowledge is instrumental, that is, finds its significance in serv- 
ing as a tool in guiding relations to concrete reality; if they mean 
that all knowledge is far short of that which is desirable; if they 
mean any or all of these things, then I completely agree. But 
no apprehension of an object can grasp the full richness of its 
concrete, existential character. 

If it is assumed that a familiar symbol is the concrete actual- 
ity, then one not only fails to avoid abstraction but is guilty of 
a fallacious use of abstraction. Professor Van Dusen seems to 
have fallen into this pit which he dug for others.*’ 


II 


Another criticism of empiricism is based on the claim that 
any method is inadequate to gain knowledge of the Religious 
Object if that method is limited to sense perception for its sub- 
ject matter. This is one way of criticizing any philosophic meth- 
od, that is, by demonstrating that it is incapable of dealing with 
a particular kind of object. Charles A. Bennett’s expression of 
the objection may be cited as representative of several similar 
ones in current theological literature. His problem arises from 
the fact that a particular view of the nature of God derived 
from his religious heritage cannot be validated in sense experi- 
ence: ‘We are caught on the horns of a dilemma, God must be 
such that his existence can be empirically verified, yet, para- 


17 Op. cit., n. 13. 
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doxically, such a God, if we found him, would not be the God 
we seek,” 

J. S. Bixler and others present a variant of this argument, 
admitting sense data as subject matter for getting knowledge 
of God, but claiming that religious insights derived from other 
sources play on this subject matter to give it a peculiarly reli- 
gious significance. The knowing activity uses sense data as one 
element in a creative construction in which the other element 
is some esoteric knowledge: 

Scientist and religious man deal with the same data, but in different 
ways. And an analysis of the sources of our religious knowledge will do 
better to inquire into the bases on which we make the special religious 
interpretation of ordinary sense-data, and to discover what constitutes 
their rightness, as well as their separateness from ordinary knowing, 
than to look for light on religion in our apprehension of sense-data as 


such.!9 


This negative criticism is frequently made preliminary to 
the claim that types of data other than perceptual must be 
regarded as the source of knowledge of God.”° Skepticism as to 
empirical knowledge of God is urged in support of some other 
theory of knowledge. 

In order to clarify the discussion of this criticism it is neces- 
sary to note the form of it which confuses knowledge of the 
Religious Object with religious living. It can be stated briefly 
in the words of another: “If knowledge of God were like knowl- 
edge of fact, then the man who could demonstrate the existence 
of God would be a religious man.’ 

An evaluation of this criticism should be based on an ade- 
quate theory of perception. Unfortunately the limits of the 


18 Op. cit., p. 39 and, similarly, p. 32; cf. Titius, “Natural Science and Christian 
Faith,” op. cit., p. 21; Knudson, oP. cit., pp. 134 f.; John Baillie, Interpretation of Reli- 
gion (New York, 1928), p. 7; Aubrey, op. cit., p. 47. 

19 J. S. Bixler, essay in The Nature of Religious Experience, p. 77. 

20 Bixler, ibid., p. 85; Knudson, op. cit., pp. 32 and 132-35; Bennett, op. cit., 
pp. 58-59; William Temple, Nature, Man and God (London, 1934), p. 52; Thomas, 
op. cit., p. 53. 

at J. S. Bixler, “The Spirit and the Life,” Review of Religion, I (1937), 116. 
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present discussion prevent even an outline of such a theory. 
Suffice it to say, then, that I draw on A. C. Benjamin,” C. I. 
Lewis, and Paul Weiss* for contributions to a theory of per- 
ception and of the relation of that theory to philosophic method 
which defines an operational route enabling knowledge to go 
beyond positivism. Particulars given in sense experience without 
universals are meaningless, because unrelated. On the other 
hand, mere universals and any sort of particulars that might be 
deduced from them are irrelevant as knowledge of the actual. 
Rather, the roots of knowledge are in the relations discovered 
between the sense-given particulars. Knowledge, as an outcome 
of the empirical method, is of events and their relations; while 
knowledge apart from sense experience is meaningless in any 
dimension of meaning that is defined as designation of the 
actual, the existent. 

This claim concerning meaning can be demonstrated by a 
glance at the analysis of meaning set forth in recent philosophi- 
cal treatises.25 Like all other symbols, the symbol ‘“‘God”’ can 
have three dimensions of meaning: the pragmatic, the formal 
(syntactic), and the existential (semantic), Pragmatic meaning 
is defined in terms of the expectations the symbol arouses for an 
individual person in a specific situation; it is private and varies 
from occasion to occasion and from person to person. Formal 
meaning is defined by the relation of the symbol to other sym- 
bols in the language, the meaning of each being defined by the 
others. And the semantic dimension of meaning is defined by 
the characters of actual objects designated by the symbol. This 
analysis of the relation of symbols to meaning will enable us to 
determine more exactly what is involved in the particular criti- 
cism of empiricism we are now considering. 


22A_C. Benjamin, Jntroduction to the Philosophy of Science (New York, 1937). 
23 Lewis, op. cit. 
24 Paul Weiss, Reality (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938). 


5 For one of the best of these see Charles W. Morris, Foundations of the Theory of 
Signs (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938). 
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Without any sense-experience of an Object which could be 
denoted by the word God, one may find that symbol rich in 
pragmatic meaning. All kinds of pleasurable feelings may be ex- 
cited by the symbol: feelings of peace, feelings of confidence, 
feelings of confirmed and supported attitude—everything that 
has been characterized as the religious consciousness—all of 
this as pragmatic meaning the symbol may have. But the fact 
of pragmatic meaning does not guarantee that the symbol will 
escape the status of an illusion when you ask whether or not it 
designates a reality—an actual object. Pragmatic meanings are 
conveyed by a historic tradition and, in this context, they have 
great significance for religious living, but they are not sufficient. 
They may be, and often are, the result of self-hypnosis, group- 
induced hypnosis, or pure flights of fancy. If God is not a 
“being that reports itself to sense,” then you have no evidence 
that the pragmatic meaning is supported by an actual object. 

Without any relation to sense data, the symbol “God” may 
also have formal meaning. Councils, creeds, popes, and theolo- 
gians may define the terms as they see fit; this definition may 
be received on authority or by any other method one chooses; 
but it is nothing more than a word, an idea, a concept. Pro- 
fessor Bixler limits the Religious Object to this dimension of 
meaning when he asserts that religion “centers in the ideal.” 
All an ideal can be is an idea lifted to the level of the normative. 
An ideal is an idea of something which does not exist but ought 
to exist. An ideal is a projection of an idea on the future as a 
plan. The symbol ‘‘God” can have this kind of meaning with- 
out any dependence on sense data. 

To say that a symbol has existentia) meaning is to assert that 
perceptual experiences of an object have determined a denota- 
tive relation between symbol and object. It follows, if the sym- 
bol ‘‘God” has any existential meaning—that is, if God is ac- 
tual—that meaning may be discovered, in part at least, through 
observation and reason. To assert that God is a being which 
cannot be known by sense experience is to assert that we can 
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never know whether there is any such being. This difficulty is 
not escaped by making God resident in a postulated super- 
natural realm. 

I have pointed out that many confuse knowledge of a Re- 
ligious Object with the fact of religious living. To have knowl- 
edge of something is not the same thing as giving loyalty to it; 
rather, knowledge of a reality is simply a very useful tool in 
guiding behavior in relation to it. Religious living is behavior in 
relation to God; knowledge of God keeps that behavior from 
being blind, undirected, and ineffective; but knowledge does not 
necessarily produce the behavior. Hence, knowledge of God is 
not to be identified with religious living. There is an inseparable 
intellectual element in religious commitment, the content of 
which is the present apprehension of its Object—inadequate, 
tentative, and revisable though that apprehension must be. If 
that core of apprehension is discovered to be not knowledge of 
an existent reality but an illusory figment of imagination, one is 
faced with that supreme tragedy of having the organizing, in- 
tegrating centers of his personality swept away. 

It is to be feared that those who deny that knowledge of God 
may be derived from sense data assert more than they intend; 
for, if the above analysis of meaning, upheld by a large number 
of modern philosophers, be correct, then they imply that the 
concept, God, can have only pragmatic and formal meaning.” 


Iil 


“The most obvious aspect of reality which cannot be compre- 
hended in terms of scientific concepts is the aspect of value.’’’ 
This statement will serve to introduce a third criticism of the 
empirical method. In current theological literature it takes two 
forms: one is based on a metaphysical epistemology which sets 
up a cleavage between the phenomenal realm and the value 


26 T am well aware that the advocate of empirical method is under obligation to show 
what kind of data give knowledge of God and that such data are accessible. 


27 Reinhold Niebuhr, essay in The Nature of Religious Experience, p. 119. 
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realm; the other follows particular formulations of the scien- 
tific method which make its ideal quantitative and identify its 
essential characteristics with the techniques of procedure in the 
special sciences. 

Kant has been called the philosopher of Protestantism, and if 
one considers the influence of his epistemology on contemporary 
religious thought in its dichotomy between the phenomenal and 
the value aspects of reality, there would seem to be sufficient 
justification for the assertion. This influence has been mediated 
to modern theology through Ritschl’s separation between the 
Seinsurtheile and the Werthurtheile, as it is reflected in such 
statements, for example, as this: “Here it is assumed that the 
key to ultimate reality is to be found in the value judgments of 
religion rather than in the existential judgments of science.’ 

In a discussion of a number of perplexing difficulties arising 
from any attempt to use the empirical method in religious 
thought, Professor Aubrey, on the basis of the assumption that 
the method is necessarily limited to the quantitative, asserts 
that its application to the realm of value constitutes an over- 
generalization.”® C. A. Bennett goes even further in claiming 
that a necessary assumption for the empirical method is that 
“only that which is measurable is real.’’3° 

The first form of the criticism is able to set up its sharp 
separation between a realm of value and a realm of existence 
only by assuming a particular scheme of metaphysical notions. 
Now, propositions in metaphysics can be had in either of two 
ways: simply by postulation or as products of some way of know- 
ing. So, it would seem, the basic assumption of this criticism 
is subject for investigation. If the empirical method can be used 
to determine the objective character of values and their struc- 
tural nature, then the claimed dichotomy of value and being 

28 Knudson, op. cit., p. 137; cf. Thomas, op. cit., p. 57; Temple, of. cit., p. 53; E. W. 


Lyman, The Meaning and Truth of Religion (New York, 1933); J. W. Buckham, “Be- 
yond Science,” Journal of Religion, [X (1929), 506 f.; and Cairns, op. cit., pp. 99-102. 


29 Op. cit., Pp. 32. 3° Op. cit., p. 3; cf. Barnes, op. cit., p. 600, 
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dissolves, and the criticism with it. The work of Perry, Dewey, 
and Wieman has shown that the empirical method can be so 
used. 

It is quite correct to assert that the several natural sciences 
have dealt with subject matter of a quantitative sort, for the 
most part, and the way of knowing under discussion has been 
more extensively used in these areas than in any other. But 
even the natural sciences have not excluded the qualitative. 
A. C. Benjamin, among others, has pointed out the fact that 
the preoccupation of the sciences with the measurable has been 
a choice in procedure and not a result of an inherent limitation 
of the method. But our concern is not with the method as ap- 
plied in the sciences but with the general method. The reason 
why the application of empirical method to values is so recent 
lies in the lack of an adequate theory of value at an earlier date. 


IV 


In keeping with his customarily sharp analysis of the prob- 
lems of religious thought, Professor Aubrey states what he be- 
lieves to be a further problem of the use of the empirical method: 


Scientific method is characteristically tentative in so far as it states any 
conclusion. The religious life, on the other hand, is a life of commitment. 
How, then, can the person whose life is to be a life of commitment adopt 
an attitude of tentativeness in his religious beliefs?3s 


George Thomas, representing a considerable group, states 
this criticism even more strongly: 


But why, it may be asked, do religious people appear so certain of their 
beliefs? Why do they object when philosophers treat religious beliefs 
as if they were only probable? To be of any practical value, must not 
such beliefs be held with an intensity of feeling and a degree of convic- 
tion which is lacking in the calm regions of philosophy?... . 

3tSee Bertrand Russell, “On the Importance of Logical Form,” Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science, I, Part I, 41. 

32 Op. cit., pp. 17-18 and 49-50; Cohen and Nagel, op. cit., pp. 352-67; Cohen, op. cit., 
Book III, chaps. ii and v; Dewey, op. cit., pp. 65 ff. 

33 Op. cit., p. 30; cf. his reporting of some “Modernists’ answers” to this question, 
ibid., p. 48. 
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Moreover, judgment cannot be indefinitely suspended if one is ever 
to gather the fruits of religion. To refuse to decide for God is in effect 
to decide against God.54 

A critical estimate of the cogency of this criticism calls to- 
gether a number of the most fundamental considerations raised 
in this study. Propositions about the nature of an Object of re- 
ligious devotion are descriptive, universal propositions, and, 
according to the method sketched in the foregoing outline, the 
confirmation of such propositions must always be in terms of 
probability. They are not stated in the form “all x is y,” but in 
the form ‘‘all x is y with the probability p.” The latter form is 
made necessary by the fact that not all instances of the class, x, 
have been observed nor can they ever be observed. Thus there 
is an element of uncertainty in all knowledge derived by this 
method. This element may be very slight, indeed, but the point 
of absolute certainty is never attained and it is abandoned as 
ideal. 

However, when this fact of ineradicable uncertainty is fully 
recognized, one should go on to point out another, namely, the 
fact that the empirical method is the only method that can 
make clear just what the element of uncertainty in knowledge 
is, and, further, it is the only method that can correct its own 
errors. The system of knowledge derived by means of it con- 
stantly increases the relative probabilities of its component 
parts and is thus an essentially self-corrective system. This is 
not the place to enter upon a discussion of alternative theories 
of knowledge, but we can assert both on historic grounds and on 
grounds of strict philosophic inquiry that a higher degree of cer- 
tainty attaches to knowledge issuing from this method than any 
other. 

But so long as there is an element of tentativeness in our 
knowing, we must face this question: can we be sure of the fact 
of God without being certain beyond any possibility of doubt 
about the nature of God? Can we be sure that God is, without 


34 Op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
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knowing what God is? Any symbol must have some definite 
connotative significance before its denotative significance can be 
determined—one must know what he is looking for if he is to 
find it. If the nature of religious commitment is allowed to de- 
termine the minimum definition of its Object, then we have the 
required starting-point: the least an object of religious devo- 
tion can be is the ‘‘Best to be discovered.’’*5 The inquiry then 
becomes: What object is there im existence to which religious 
commitment may be given? Thus we may be sure of the fact of 
such an object, because the surest fact we know is the experience 
of better and worse. This is the reverse of the usual procedure of 
theistic philosophies. These have started with a fairly complete 
definition of the nature of the ““Best to be discovered” and then 
have proceeded to inquire whether or not that kind of a God 
existed. That approach means that you can never be more sure 
of the existence of God than you are of all your propositions 
concerning his nature. Those who follow the approach here sug- 
gested leave all propositions as to the nature of God, except the 
one identifying characteristic, to processes of discovery, know- 
ing full well the inadequate character of these discoveries both 
as to their certainty and their completeness. Religious devo- 
tion is given, thus, to an Object whose nature is very partially 
known, at best, but of whose existence we may be, if not ab- 
solutely sure, then at least as sure as we are of any knowledge at 
all. Tentativeness is a quality of our knowledge of its nature, 
but it is a quality of our knowledge of its existence only to that 
degree inevitable in even our most certain knowledge of empiri- 
cal fact. 

Belief, knowledge, and faith should be clearly distinguished. 
Belief simply means the conviction that a proposition is true. 
This psychological fact of conviction may be on the basis of evi- 
dence or again it may not. Certainly the degree of conviction 
and the amount of evidence are not necessarily co-ordinate. 


35 The discussion in the remainder of this paragraph is based, in part, on H. N. 
Wieman’s view: cf. Christendom, II (1937), 203-4; see also Burtt, of. cit., p. 204. 
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Knowledge is made up of propositions confirmed by evidence; 
what is admitted as confirming evidence is defined by a 
critical theory of knowledge. The religious term “faith” differs 
from both; it is an attitude of commitment and it may be based 
either on belief or on knowledge. I would thus definitely reject 
the frequently met definition of faith as ‘“‘conviction that goes 
beyond the evidence.” 

Persons sometimes become very certain (in the sense of psy- 
chological certitude) of their beliefs and are disturbed at any 
suggestion of a possible tentativeness in them, because they fail 
to distinguish their beliefs from the Object which they describe. 
There is a subtle transfer of commitment from the Object to the 
beliefs as such. God is confused with inadequate descriptive 
statements about his nature. In fact, just to the degree that 
beliefs are held with “intensity of conviction and feeling” do 
they lose their instrumental value and become substitutes for 
reality. This is the fallacy of misplaced concreteness. 

Tentativeness of belief does not imply withholding “decision 
for God.”’ The cognitive element in religious commitment is the 
present apprehension of God. This belief element must be held 
tentative if one is to be sure that commitment is given to the 
Reality rather than to the beliefs about it. Moreover, if there is 
to be any growth in apprehension of God, beliefs must be re- 
visable. Tentativeness of belief, therefore, is not only an ele- 
ment in all empirical knowledge; it is essential to any high order 
of religious commitment.*° 
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36 (Dr. Walker will discuss in an early number of the Journal of Religion objections 
to the empirical method which consist in assertions of religious limitations —THE 
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FACTORS IN THE FORMATION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT CANON 


DONALD W. RIDDLE 


OW did it occur that some of the early Christian writ- 
ings, produced for purely practical purposes in the 
rise of Christianity, grew into New Testaments? It 

is well known that as they were written they did not have any 
status as scripture. It is plain that their writers had no such 
purpose in mind. But some of them achieved, or were accorded, 
this status. 

To observe and understand the processes in the formation of 
New Testament canons, one must begin by drawing a clear-cut 
distinction between questions relating to the production of early 
Christian writings and questions of their subsequent status as 
scripture. Having done this, one need pay no further attention 
to how the documents, some of which later became parts of 
New Testaments, came to be written, except, perhaps, to re- 
mind one’s self of their amazing volume. This is particularly ap- 
propriate, since only twenty-seven of them became the New 
Testament which is familiar today. It is well to remember that 
there were many more than four gospels written; more than nine 
or ten or thirteen letters of Paul; more than one Book of Acts; 
more than one apocalypse. No one knows how many gospels 
were written, but it would be altogether safe to guess that there 
were more than a dozen. No one knows exactly what letters 
Paul wrote, but it is certain that he wrote some which were not 
preserved. One form of the New Testament contained an‘‘Epis- 
tle of Barnabas,” another contained two “epistles” of Clement; 
one manuscript of the Bible has two apocalypses, and it is well 
known that some churches had no less than three. The student 
occasionally needs to be reminded that seven letters of Ignatius 
existed in collected form before the latest books of the New 
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Testament were written. If the student wished to make a com- 
plete catalogue of all the early Christian writings which were in 
existence by the time the latest book of the New Testament was 
written, he would have to include some of the early Apologies. 
He would discover that by the middle of the second century 
there were certainly not less than fifty “books,” of which only 
a fraction came later to be included in one or another form of 
the New Testament.* 

Another basic distinction is that one should think of New 
Testaments, not of the New Testament. As statistics plainly 
show, the formation of the canon was not a steady, progressive 
selection of books until the final number contained in “the” 
New Testament was attained. The first collection of Christian 
writings consisted of the letters of Paul. Another group con- 
tained letters of Ignatius. Marcion’s scripture contained eleven 
“books”; an early New Testament contained twenty-two; still 
another was a collection of twenty-two books but not the same 
books; various New Testaments of Alexandria were different 
from and larger than those of Rome, while the Roman New 
Testaments were different from and larger than that of Antioch 
and Syria. It is a striking fact that the Codex Sinaiticus, which 
apparently contains one of the New Testaments of Alexandria, 
has twenty-nine books. The Codex Alexandrinus likewise con- 
tains twenty-nine, but at two points its contents differ from 
those of the Codex Sinaiticus. Obviously, then, we are dealing 
with the formation of New Testaments, not the formation of 
“the” New Testament. Very few manuscripts of the New 
Testament contain the twenty-seven books specified by Athana- 
sius; by far the most of the “‘complete’’ New Testaments lack 
the Apocalypse. As a final reminder it is a fact that to this day 
no lessons from the Apocalypse are read in the liturgy of the 
Eastern Orthodox churches. 

When we address ourselves to the most elemental processes 


* See Edgar J. Goodspeed, New Solutions of New Testament Problems (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1927), pp. 27-49. 
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which are involved we need to observe, first, the function of 
scripture in the rise and propagation of primitive Christianity, 
Obviously it was an important factor. It was not long until the 
resurrection of Jesus was interpreted in the light of scripture: 
Paul and the gospel pericopes witness to this. It was entirely 
natural that they should do so, for as the first beginnings of 
what became Christianity were altogether within Judaism all 
the people concerned were familiar with Jewish scripture, at 
least, in its reading in the synagogue liturgy. 

But this was not all. It is an acceptable hypothesis that texts 
of Jewish scripture were used in the primitive preaching. It is 
highly probable, as Rendel Harris has said,? that the early her- 
alds used “books” of “testimonies.” At all events proof texts 
which came to have particular significance when they were 
understood in the light of the story of Jesus were used in the 
propagation of emerging Christianity. It is of secondary im- 
portance whether these aggregations of texts were collected in 
written form in some kind of “‘book”’ or were committed to the 


memory of the evangelists and drawn upon in memorized form. | 


In either case the function of scripture in the spread of Chris- 
tianity is certainly a factor in the development of the canon. 

An exhibit of this phenomenon is readily furnished by our 
sources. If the exponents of form-criticism are correct in their 
view that certain sections of the gospels are truly primitive, it is 
noteworthy that scripture plays an important role in the most 
primitive apothegms or paradigms. This function is even more 
obvious in the letters of Paul, and doubtless the same was true 
of his preaching. The amount of quotation and allusion to scrip- 
ture in Paul’s letters is nothing short of amazing. There is every 
reason to believe that other heralds similarly used the Jewish 
writings. 

It is relevant to point out that Paul’s scripture was the Greek 
translation of the Jewish sacred writings, for important con- 


2 Testimonies (Cambridge, 1916). 
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siderations hinge upon this fact. The fact is indubitable; any 
careful study of Paul’s quotations and allusions demonstrates 
that the Septuagint is their source. It is therefore clear that as 
the early heralds proclaimed their messages to non-Jews in the 
Greco-Roman world their use of the Greek language involved 
the use of Jewish scripture in its Greek form. Doubtless the 
Palestinian believers, including those who had formed the cults 
of Jesus to which Paul refers, had and continued to use Jewish 
scripture in its original form. But when the transition to gentile 
environments occurred, the scripture of the heralds and their 
hearers was the Septuagint. 

In some ways it is perhaps even more instructive to observe 
the function of scripture in such sources as I Clement, the Epis- 
tle of Barnabas, and Justin. Which is the more remarkable and 
the more indicative for early Christianity in Clement’s use of 
scripture: that he quotes or alludes to Jewish scripture from 
memory or that he quotes formally from books? It is indeed a 
fair question. For if it be concluded that he quotes from memo- 
ry his amazing achievement proves the currency of the Septua- 
gint. But it is equally remarkable, particularly for what it im- 
plies, if Clement was formally using books. For thus it would 
have to be concluded that by the end of the first century books 
of Jewish scripture were part of the institutional equipment of 
some of the Christian churches. 

We turn, next, to the problem of the preservation of the early 
Christian writings. That they were preserved is obvious; other- 
wise there would never have been a Christian scripture. But 
it must not be supposed that they were preserved because 
of any evaluation of them as scripture They were preserved by 
the churches because, and only because, they were seen to have 
great practical value. To be sure, it is significant that they were 
preserved by churches. Individuals used them, but they were 
kept by churches. Without doubt, after hearing some of these 
writings read, individuals were impelled to copy one or some of 
them in whole or in part; the ostracon exhibited in Deissmann’s 
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Licht vom Osten’ gives a vivid picture of this. But in no case, 
until a certain point was reached, was there a cultic, as against 
the personal or private, use of these writings. 

The collection of Paul’s letters, as Professor Goodspeed views 
it,4 was an important phase in the preservation of Christian 
writings. Although Mr. Goodspeed did not conceive and devel- 
op his hypothesis as an aspect of the growth of the canon, it is 
instructive in this connection. Presumably the collector of the 
letters had an eminently practical purpose in what he did; he 
had made the momentous discovery that when Paul’s letters 
are read together they have a message which they lack in their 
disparate capacity as separate, individual letters. Doubtless 
their publication as a corpus was to win a wide currency for this 
unique message—an entirely practical purpose. But the col- 
lector’s (and publisher’s) act had a tremendously important con- 
sequence in spite of the fact that it was quite accidental and 
unintended—it gave the collected letters a quasi-institutional 
status in the churches. And in the degree to which the acts of 
collection and publication succeeded in their primary purpose, 
they succeeded in this accidental and unintended purpose: they 
secured for the collected letters a widespread use; they multi- 
plied the number of available copies. The immediate impor- 
tance of this for the formation of Christian scripture is obvious. 

It is essentially the same with the gospels. At first they had 
local currency and only later wider use. Many of them were 
thus produced and used at various times in various places. 
Some of them never had more than local use and currency; 
they were produced as, and remained, local gospels for minority 
groups. Of the total a few—aultimately four—came to be 
scripture. 

We get a clearer impression of the processes involved as we 
come to the mid-point of the second century. What we see is 


3 Deissmann, Licht vom Osten (Tiibingen, 1923), p. 45. 
4 Goodspeed, op. cit.; The Meaning of Ephesians (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933). 
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that the various factors which were then of prime importance in 
Christianity produced the church as a definitely organized insti- 
tution, and that the church produced the various New Testa- 


ments, 
This makes it relevant to consider at this time the vexing and 


highly speculative subject of the evolution of Christian worship, 
in so far as it involves the institutional, cultic use of scripture, 
Several things need to be pointed out. First, primitive Chris- 
tian worship varied according to the various types of the early 
Christian life. Undoubtedly the most formal use of scripture in 
common worship was in the Jewish communities. But, as has 
been pointed out, this area was the very one in which there was 
no use of Christian writings. As far as can be discovered, the 
Palestinian cults of Jesus did not produce any Christian docu- 
ments.’ Certainly their religious needs which involved the use of 
scripture were completely satisfied by the writings which they 
heard read in the synagogues or heard discussed by rabbinical 
leaders or repeated in the lore of the Jewish home. Very likely 
these people saw particular significance in certain texts of scrip- 
ture, as they emphasized the value of Jesus in their religious liv- 
ing. But there was nothing to cause the production or any dis- 
tinctive use of scripture. They followed the Jewish pattern. 
As has been pointed out, it is fundamentally distinctive of 
gentile Christianity that Jewish scripture in Greek translation 
was used. It is likely, although we lack source materials to prove 
it, that different gentile communities differed in their use of this 
scripture. While there was abundant use of Jewish scripture in 
the thought, the preaching, and the writing of Paul, it does not 
appear that there was much place for scripture in the common 
worship of his churches. Certainly this was true in Corinth. 
There was some use of scripture; some of the worshipers 
“brought a psalm,”’ but plainly there was not much use of scrip- 


5 The “Little Apocalypse” of Mark, chap. 13, is not a real exception, for although 
it was taken into the gospels as a “source”’ it was essentially Jewish. 
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ture in the assembly of the Pauline Christians if the Corinthians 
are an example. 

It has been suggested® that one of the points of Paul’s letter to 
the Romans is that the Romans were inclined to be unduly 
formal in this respect, depending too much on the use of scrip- 
ture; thus one of Paul’s messages to them (Romans, chap. 12) is 
to encourage them to give freer rein to the charismatic impulses. 

There can be no doubt of the greater use of scripture in the 
circle which produced the so-called Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Since this writing agrees so well in its conception of the religious 
life with the Epistle of Barnabas, it is usually concluded that it 
represents Alexandrian Christianity. Although this must be 
maintained only as a hypothesis, it seems inherently likely; and 
we may point to that circle, presumably Alexandria, as one in 
which scripture was abundantly used. On the other hand, it is 
worth mentioning that some of the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, notably the “pistle of James and I John, cite or allude to 
scripture only very slightly. 

Second, it must be remembered that there were certain im- 
portant cultic practices in early Christianity which had nothing 
to do with the use of scripture, for example, baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. Is it not curious and significant that the 
earliest sources for our knowledge of the so-called “church 
orders” have no prescriptions concerning the use of scripture?? 
These plainly indicate that much of the cultic interest in early 
Christianity was extraneous to the question of scripture, at least 
in the genuinely early period of the articulation and evolution of 
the church orders. These were concerned primarily with other 
matters. 

Doubtless the cult practice of baptism involved the telling of 
stories of Jesus’ baptism. How otherwise can we account for the 
several forms of this story in the gospel traditions? Likewise, 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper came to include the recital 

6 Case (ed.), Studies in Early Christianity (New York, 1928), pp. 353-65. 

* See, e.g., Easton, The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus (Cambridge, 1934). 
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of the story of Jesus’ Last Supper, with quotation of some of 
Jesus’ words as these were preserved and transmitted in tradi- 
tion. Indeed, Bertram has shown® that the cult meal had much 
to do with the determination of the content and the fixation of 
the form of the passion story. But it is necessary to remember 
that these factors had nothing to do with the use of such ma- 
terials as scripture. In fact, the bearing of these processes is that 
the cult practices had much more to do with the production of 
what became scripture than with the use of such materials as 
scripture. The content of the liturgies at these points grew out 
of the oral forms of the stories and sayings of Jesus. 

Of course scripture had some place in the common worship of 
the early Christians. As has been reiterated, the Palestinian 
(Jewish) adherents of cults of Jesus had their Hebrew scrip- 
tures and heard them read in the original and translated into 
their vernacular in the synagogue meetings. Probably believers 
among dispersion Jews who did not dissociate themselves from 
their Jewish coreligionists similarly heard the Septuagint. 

But what of gentile “Christians”? Unfortunately we have no 
information of the non-Pauline gentile cults in the early period, 
so that nothing may be said about their use of scripture in pub- 
lic worship. The evidence of Pauline cults, as has been pointed 
out, is rather negative. But, of course, we must bear in mind the 
utterly individual and untypical character of the Pauline 
churches. While one’s judgment is wholly inferential, it is quite 
likely that some, at least, of the non-Pauline churches differed 
from the Pauline in this respect. 

For if this were not true it would be impossible to account for 
an obvious fact—that when, as in the time of Justin, something 
of the early Christian public worship is known, the Septuagint 
is the scripture of the churches and is formally read in the 
liturgies. One thing is perfectly plain—that the early Christians 
wholly appropriated the Septuagint as their scripture. ‘Their 
scripture” is said advisedly for it will be remembered that 


8 Bertram, Die Leidensgeschichte und der Christuskult (Gottingen, 1922). 
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Justin causes his Christian protagonist to say to his Jewish op- 
ponent that the Septuagint is “not your Scripture, but ours.” 
In this the evidence is altogether consistent: the Septuagint was 
scripture for Paul, for Clement, for Justin, and for leaders who 
were their contemporaries. The sole difference is that for the 
later ones, like Justin, the Christian liturgy has developed to the 
point where the reading of the Septuagint as scripture was a 
formal part of the public worship. 

One general inference which must be drawn from the place 
of the Septuagint as scripture in early Christianity, as we at- 
tempt to understand the processes in the formation of the canon, 
is that its rise to a place as scripture was an important hin- 
drance to the ascription of scriptural status to Christian writ- 
ings. The obvious point is that in the Septuagint the early 
Christians had their scripture. However valuable for various 
purposes the Christian writings were—and it was the sound 
perception of their value which had led to their preservation— 
the fact that the Christians had their scripture made it difficult 
for Christian writings to attain similar or equal status. 

For the full exploration of the processes in this period of be- 
ginnings still more must be said. We must note that the other 
noncultic, nonliturgical, nonscriptural values in the use which 
was made of Christian writings, for example, the gospels, were 
produced in the interest of articulating codes, patterns, and 
rules for the people of the churches. In a sense, this is exactly 
the function of the didactic and some of the narrative sections of 
the gospel materials. They are formulations of standards of liv- 
ing, codes and patterns of behavior, and in some cases definite 
rules for the guidance of the communities. Other writings, such 
as some of the later epistles (particularly the Pastorals), were 
produced in the interest of effecting the organization of the 
churches in some official sense. The Pastorals, for example, thus 
state the qualifications for the several orders of workers in the 
churches: the deacons, the presbyters, the bishops, and the 


9 Justin Dialogue 29:2. 
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widows. By the time the Pastorals were written it was possible 
to state the requirements of the several offices and thus to meas- 
ure the capability of their incumbents to fill them acceptably. 
This has, as shall be seen, a highly important relation to the gen- 
eral problem of the emergence of the church as an institution, 
and thus also to the problem of the church’s designation of 
its institutional equipment (necessarily including scripture). 
Again, some of the writings address themselves to problems of 
the sectaries; these problems accounted for the production of 
some of those writings which, written without reference to their 
use as scripture, became invested with scriptural quality. But 
in origin and primary function they had nothing to do with 
scripture. 

Thus when we come to the period when the formative proc- 
esses crystallized in such ways as to involve the use of various 
writings as scripture we see, first of all, the church as one of the 
several products of the Christian movement. The point is 
worthy of emphasis, for throughout we must bear in mind that 
it was Christianity which produced the early Christian writings 
and Christianity which produced the churches and the church. 
The churches preserved the Christian writings, and afterward 
the church designated its religious literature—the Jewish writ- 
ings which it appropriated and the Christian writings which it 
preserved—as scripture. It was not the scripture which pro- 
duced the church but, rather, it was the church which desig- 
nated its scripture. One sees the emergence of the church before 
one sees scripture in institutional use in Christianity. 

This brings us to an important fact: There is an obvious dif- 
ference between the scene which obtained in the latter part of 
the first century and that which is to be perceived in the second 
quarter of the second century. This is not the occasion for tell- 
ing the story of the emergence of the church; this must be as- 
sumed. It is sufficient to remind one’s self of the difference be- 
tween what one sees in Paul’s letters and the gospels, on the one 
hand, and what one sees in Ignatius, Polycarp, and the Pas- 
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torals. Of course the contrast is all the greater when Justin is 
taken as the standard of reference. If one will fit into the picture 
the information to be gleaned from Ephesians, I Clement, and 
I Peter, as well as certain data of the gospels of Matthew and 
John, all the better. One may then have a detailed exhibit of 
the essential factors. 

Thus one sees that the Septuagint is firmly in its place as the 
church’s scripture. One sees also the steps by which Christian 
writings rise to a place of quasi-scriptural status. The plainest 
evidence of this is that Christian writings are used as the Sep- 
tuagint is used; sometimes the very formulas of quotation make 
it clear. It is very instructive, in studying the formation of the 
canon, to interrogate the Apostolic Fathers on their use of 
scripture—both the Septuagint and the early Christian writ- 
ings. There is no evidence that the Christian writings as such 
formed a group or a collection similar to the Septuagint. But 
there are several Christian writings which in this period of tran- 
sition have at least quasi-scriptural status. 

The first of the examples of the selection, collection, and use 
of a body of Christian writings as scripture was, of course, the 
work of Marcion. Since this paper addresses itself to the con- 
sideration of formative processes, little need be said of this. It 
is worth mentioning that Marcion’s project witnesses the secure 
place of the Septuagint as Christian scripture; one of his pur- 
poses was to displace it. By the same token his failure illus- 
trates the security of the Septuagint in formal esteem; the 
Catholic view of scripture in the period is that which is main- 
tained in the Epistle of Barnabas and the pastorals. The former 
illustrates, as the latter articulates, the principle that “every 
Scripture”—not only a limited few, not only some, not only 
certain Jewish and Christian writings—‘‘is inspired and useful 
in instruction.” 

The completion of this view is seen in the picture which ap- 
pears in Justin.*® On the one hand is the final proof of the secure 

10 Justin A pology 67. 
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place of the Septuagint as the fundamental and primary scrip- 
ture of the church. Justin shows beyond question the full and 
complete appropriation of Jewish writings, in the Alexandrian 
form, by the Christians. Second, Justin immeasurably aids our 
understanding of the processes involved in the formation of the 
canon in his priceless picture of the public worship of the Chris- 
tians. Significantly, it is a stated Sunday meeting in which, to- 
gether with the Septuagint, ‘‘the memoirs of the apostles, called 
gospels,” are read “‘as long as time permits.”’ Certainly the read- 
ing is liturgical, for the scripture reading is part of the Eucharist. 
Thus we see, hand in hand, the operation of the church in a 
formal, cultic use of scripture, and, second, that Christian writ- 
ings are now being used with the Septuagint in this capacity. 

To be sure, what we see in Justin throws into high light one of 
the fundamental problems in the evolution of Christian writings 
as scripture. The only specification which Justin makes is that 
“the dmouveyovipera of the apostles, called gospels,” are so 
used. While nothing can be plainer than that Justin knew and 
used Paul’s letters, it does not follow that they were read in the 
liturgy. Nor does it follow that it was the familiar four gospels 
which were so used. Probably the opposite was true, for in 
other references to these memoirs of the apostles it is certain 
that items are credited to them which are not to be found in the 
Four Gospels, such as the birth of Jesus in a cave.” It is all but 
certain that Justin’s gospels, presumably those read in the 
liturgy, included more than four; probably they included some 
of those which are miscalled “apocryphal.” 

The flowering of this process is what we see when we come to 
the stage where statistical reports may be made.” For example, 
we can count the books listed by the Muratorian fragment, find- 
ing four gospels—obviously we are in the same atmosphere as 


11 Riddle, “The Structural Units of the Gospel Tradition,” Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, LV (1936), 45-58. 

For the canonical lists, see Goodspeed, The Formation of the New Testament 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926), pp. 187 ff. 
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that in which Irenaeus tells his contemporaries why there are 
exactly four gospels and why there can be no more nor any 
fewer™’—thirteen letters of Paul, one Acts, three apocalypses, 
and three Catholic epistles. Hippolytus reflects the same situa- 
tion. We are in the “venerable rule of our tradition,” our 
kanon. 

But of course it is different when we count the books which 
are scripture in Alexandria and compare the number and the 
specific items with Rome’s New Testament. The difference is 
understood when one notes the difference in the character of 
Christianity as it developed in different centers. Obviously, one 
outstanding characteristic of Alexandrian Christianity was the 
greater scope accorded what we may call intellectual interests. 
While we know all too little of Alexandrian Christianity in its 
formative period, so that we have to infer that Hebrews and 
Barnabas are products of Alexandria and are therefore to be 
used as sources of knowledge of Christianity there, when we do 
know it well we see that Alexandrian Christianity did indeed 
respond to this aspect of its environment. Thus when we note 
the content of Clement’s New Testament, and observe how he 
used it, we are able to find the answer to our search for the 
processes in the formation of the canon which had to do with the 
determination of the content of scripture in Alexandria."4 En- 
vironment obviously suggests the force of an analogy; the con- 
tent of the Alexandrian Jewish scripture as compared to Pales- 
tinian corresponds exactly to the difference between Alex- 
andrian and Roman, or Syrian, Christianity. A full canon of 
scripture was characteristic of Alexandria. Prolific in produc- 
tion, appreciative of what was produced, less bound by a con- 
servative rule, freer because there is more freedom where there 
is hospitality to the activities of intellectual life, Alexandrian 
Judaism had a larger content of scripture than Palestinian 


13 Trenaeus Against Heresies iii. 11. 8. 


4 Goodspeed, The Formation of the New Testament, pp. 80-88. 
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Judaism had, and Christianity had the largest of all the New 
Testaments. The difference between Rome and Alexandria is 
not only obvious; it cuts deeply and applies in many directions. 
When we deal with the later factors in the formation of the 
canon, intellectual criticism necessarily appears as one of the 
most important. 

To be sure, it operates curiously. Origen fully exemplifies Al- 
exandrian intellectual criticism, but he uses his fine mind in a 
devious way. He becomes the first to circulate the tradition 
that James, Jesus’ brother, wrote the so-called Epistle of James. 
He reproaches his pupil, Julius Africanus, for his negative views 
about the story of Susanna, giving as a final reason why it 
should be cons:dered as part of the Book of Daniel that one 
should not remove the ancient landmarks which the fathers 
have set. This is the same scholar who produced the Hexapla, 
the same thinker who wrote Christianity’s first systematic 
theology! 

Another contrast, that between the content of the Alex- 
andrian and the Syrian canons, is of great interest. I suggested 
that we must understand the difference between the effect of a 
tradition and the effect of response to an environment in which 
the freer spirit of intellectual criticism is an accepted value. 
This, however, does not account for the difference between the 
New Testaments of Alexandria and Syria. We do not know how 
early the “school” of Antioch was in existence, or whether it 
was as old as the famous catechetical school of Alexandria, but 
we do know that there was a high intellectual achievement of 
Christianity in Antioch. As Hysichius and Origen are regarded 
as influential in the formation of the New Testament text in 
Alexandria, so is Lucian regarded in connection with the New 
Testament text of Antioch. Chrysostom may be inferior to Cle- 
ment and Origen in intellectual power, but he was a scholar with 
an acute mind. The glory of the “school” of interpretation in 
Antioch surpasses that of Alexandria (with this exception, that 
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Julius Africanus and Dionysis of Alexandria were second to 
none in acuteness). There was no lack of intellectualism in 
Antioch. 

However, the historian of the canon immediately interjects 
that it is not with Antioch that we deal in the matter under 
discussion. Antioch belongs to the Greek tradition, and doubt- 
less its intellectuality is part of the kinship between Antioch 
and Alexandria. The New Testament of Syria is that of the 
hinterland. The contrast is between the Greek New Testament 
of Alexandria and the Syriac New Testament of Edessa and its 
environs. We see a parallel to what was observed in Rome—a 
general conservatism in the Syrian Christianity which used the 
Syriac language. Certainly conservatism is to be seen in the 
fact that Syriac Christianity produced no gospels, but used 
translations of the Greek ones; that it took a long time to dis- 
place the Diatessaron of Tatian with the separated gospels and 
that it took the power of a bishop to accomplish it. Obvious- 
ly, it is conservatism which we see in the most notable contrast 
of all—the number of Catholic epistles in the various New 
Testaments. Rome’s few contrast with Alexandria’s many, and 
the twenty-two-book Peshitta is thus small because there are 
only three of these later books of the New Testament. The 
Peshitta was formed quite late enough to have contained 
several more Catholic epistles; it was not their nonexistence 
which accounts for their noninclusion. Unless one chooses to 
conclude that the reason for their absence is some kind of ac- 
cident, there is no better suggestion than that another kind of 
conservatism was effective in this environment; not the same 
as that of Rome, but some kind of conservatism, nonetheless. 

Thus we see a variety of causes in the formation of the canon 
of the New Testament; some of the factors are constant, others 
are periodic; some are distinctly local; others are to be observed 
wherever there was Christianity. Of course there were many 
more factors involved than those discussed here. These, how- 
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ever, go far to enable the student to understand why out of all 
the early Christian writings, all written for purely practical pur- 
poses, some came to be regarded and used as scripture. If the 
student wishes to examine the entire range of phenomena in- 
volved in the whole history of the canon, obviously he must cov- 
er all the territory and all the periods of growth of the several 
New Testaments. If he constantly asks this question: Why? 
and does not content himself with the compilation of statistics, 
he may proceed with some hope of understanding fully the 
factors in the formation of the canon. 
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CULTIVATED PAGANS AND ANCIENT 
ANTI-SEMITISM 


N. W. GOLDSTEIN 


ROM the numerous derogatory comments on the Jews 

scattered through Greek and Roman literature, and from 

their very asperity, often descending to downright abuse, 
one is bound to conclude that anti-Semitism in antiquity was 
peculiarly virulent among the cultivated classes. Although it 
was as true then as today that Jew-hatred was the child of no 
particular segment of the population, answering as it did to 
certain interests and prepossessions common to many groups, 
yet it was the writers, orators, and philosophers who substan- 
tially, if not largely, were responsible for the anti-Semitic move- 
ment. It was they—from Manetho in the third century B.c.£. 
down to Rutilius Namatianus in the fifth century c.£E.—who 
supplied the movement with its never rusting weapons of ration- 
alization and who constantly fed its fires. What actuated these 
classes was not merely their generally more ardent nativism and 
chauvinism, but that aspect of nativism which was characteris- 
tic of them alone—preoccupation with their indigenous culture, 
manners, and customs. In the measure a weighty psychic ele- 
ment was thus superadded to the general anti-Jewish reactions 
shared by them with other groups, their anti-Semitism gained 
in force and vibrancy. But in order more fully to evaluate this 
phenomenon, one must take stock of the cultural divergences 
and contradictions that dug an impassable chasm between the 
Jews and their neighbors. 


I 


Into the new lands the Jew transplanted almost in its pristine 
purity that singular culture which grew up in Palestine. En- 
tirely devoid as it was of any physical molds, such as a distinc- 
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tive architecture, painting, sculpture, theaters, etc., this culture 
was peculiarly free from tangible ties with its original home 
and was naturally adaptable to any environment. Overwhelm- 
ingly a matter of mind and memory—and with that mind uni- 
form and constricted, without either basic dissensions or exten- 
sive ramifications—it could be, and was, locked up in a single 
book and made portable. All the Jew’s science—his cosmogony, 
his biology, his medicine; all his philosophy and ethics; all his 
art and his law, were incased in that book. When he migrated, 
his culture thus went with him, both figuratively and literally. 
It was subject to little attrition or diminution in the process of 
transplantation. It suffered no important break in its conti- 
nuity. 

Of equal importance was the fact that Jewish culture pos- 
sessed a sovereign self-sufficiency which made it immune to the 
dissolving acids of the dominant cultures with which it came 
into contact. Almost entirely a product of religious imagination 
and believed to be either inspired by Yahweh or expressive of 
his will, it partook of his own immutability. As it precluded the 
idea of change and evolution in the universe, so it barred the 
notion of change in its thought about itself. Ever since the 
days of Ezra and Nehemiah, Judaism, save for some digressions 
by fragmentary groups, constituted a spiritual fortress, invul- 
nerable to attack, impermeable by influences from abroad. And 
because the Jew reacted to the world around him, with all its 
multiplicity of aspects and phenomena, with this monistic re- 
ligious consciousness, he was bound to condemn pagan civiliza- 
tion in toto. Not only the cults and beliefs of paganism but also 
all the manifestations of the true and beautiful in alien culture 
were dismissed by him as mere froth on a sea of evil and cor- 
ruption. Even to the Hellenistically educated Philo, earthly 
beauty deserves only ridicule and scorn.' And although his ad- 
miration for Homer and Euripides, whom he frequently quotes, 
is genuine, he accounts Greek comedies and other works of liter- 


* Philo On the Life of Moses i. 34 (trans. Yonge [London, 1855]). 
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ature as “‘sybaritic profligacy and licentiousness, to the ever- 
lasting shame of their authors.’” 

The Jew was also buttressed against the leveling processes 
of assimilation by his doctrine of election. Where any other 
Oriental shifting from an inferior milieu to an immensely su- 
perior civilization like Hellenism was naturally overawed by 
its sumptuousness and glitter and novelty, and soon found 
his resistance against its leveling influences weakening, the Jew 
met the new scene with an icy and contemptuous indifference. 
He matched the Greek’s—and for that matter the Roman’s— 
pride in his culture and descent by his own. 

It is true that Hellenistic Jewry, in a measure, adopted cer- 
tain social forms from the outside world, but only such as were 
pressed upon it by the irresistible exigencies of socioeconomic 
life and, more important still, only in so far as they did not 
clash with the genuine content and spirit of Judaism. A great 
many Hellenistic Jews, perhaps the majority, bore Greek names. 
But all this was mere mechanical appropriation, incapable of 
producing the least scratch upon the Judaic mentality. Witness 
the names of Philo, Jason of Cyrene, and others—all national- 
ists of the purest water. In their communal life the Hellenistic 
Jews to a large extent aped the Greek city organization: they 
called their officials archontes and gerousiarchs; they publicized 
their decrees in Greek style on steles set up in front of their 
synagogues and honored distinguished members with crowns.‘ 
But what these communes dispensed was not Greek, but tradi- 
tional Palestinian custom and law.’ Even the contemporary 
decisions adopted by the far-removed Jerusalem Sanhedrin were 
of binding authority for the entire Diaspora.° 

Equally with regard to language, indubitably the most potent 


2 Tbid., p. 1. 

3 Tscherikower, Hayehudim V’Hayevonim (Hebrew), pp. 354-55- 

4 Ibid., p. 357. 

5 Schiirer, Geschichte des judischen Vilkes im zeitalter Jesu Christi, III4, 96. 
6 Tbid., I13, 206. 
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instrumentality for effecting cultural realignments, Hellenistic 
Jewry came out thoroughly unscathed in its Judaic essence. 
The Greek it spoke and wrote hardly denoted any substitution 
of genuine cultural values. For, as it happened, it represented 
no shift from a native to a foreign medium, but rather from one 
foreign medium—albeit more kindred—to another. Since the 
return from the Exile the Aramaic tongue, from causes which 
are shrouded in obscurity, had gradually come to displace He- 
brew among the Palestinian Jews. The intrusion of Aramaic 
into the composition of the books of Ezra and Daniel as well 
as of the pseudepigraphic Book of Enoch clearly attests to that. 
It is the opinion of Schiirer that already in the third and second 
centuries B.C.z., Aramaic held a dominant position in Palestine, 
winding up in exclusive currency by the time of Jesus.’ 

Thus the change to Greek in the Diaspora—or for that matter 
to any other tongue—amounted to no sudden and radical de- 
parture from an autochthonous tradition and inflicted no shock 
upon Jewish national consciousness. The Greek Bible, the 
Septuagint, could scarcely convey to the Hellenistic Jews any 
sense of profanation or of a general loss in cultural value, pre- 
cisely because their forefathers in Palestine had long unlearned 
the Hebrew in which the original was composed. 

How little, if at all, Hellenism had penetrated to the bone and 
marrow of the Diaspora Jews is vividly illustrated by that very 
group of Jews whose Hellenization at a first glance appears to 
have been of indubitable authenticity—men like Aristobolus 
and, particularly, Philo Judaeus. All of these were arduously 
engaged in saving every iota of Judaism by grafting upon its 
body Hellenistic skin. Having acquired a capital Greek educa- 
tion and having become thoroughly at home in the disciplines 
of Greek thought, Philo remained, in outlook, an orthodox 
rabbi.* All that the spirit of rationalism and doubt, innate in 
Greek philosophy, effected in his case was to lead him back to 


7 Ibid., p. 19. 
8 Cf. Wendland, Die hellenistisch-rémische Kultur (Tiibingen, 1907), p. 116. 
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the embalmed dogma and the oppressive rigidity of traditional 
Judaism, whence he started. All the material that he borrowed 
from the Platonic, Stoic, and Pythagorean systems was turned 
by him to the purpose of lending the ancient religious furniture 
a new coat of varnish—of supplying Judaism with the outward 
shell of philosophical plausibility. By applying Greek methods 
of reasoning and allegorical interpretation to scripture, he ma- 
nipulated the rigors of the religious observances—all that Well- 
hausen had aptly termed the “idolatry of the Law’’®—into a 
seemingly dignified, rational, and axiomatic system. 

What we perceive in Philo, who stood at the very summit of 
Hellenistic education, applies even with greater relevancy to the 
masses of Jews who dwelt on its lower levels. Indeed, the mil- 
lions of the dispersed Jews, with few exceptions, had preserved 
their religious integrity with a remarkable tenacity,’° painstak- 
ingly observing all the Mosaic injunctions, and with extraordi- 
nary assiduity living up to the requirements of the ceremonial 
law." Many inscriptions found in the ancient cemeteries of 
Rome contain eulogies of this very devotion to the law by the 
deceased.” And the pictures painted on the walls of the loculi 
abound in such symbolical representations as the ark of the 
covenant, the Torah rolls, the seven-branch candle-stick, the 
Lulab, the Ethrog, the Shofar, etc.'’—all of which demonstrates 
the obstinate survival of orthodox Judaism, even in the midst 
of such a swirling and irresistible sea of paganism as was Rome. 
The very games of the children were drenched by Judaic sym- 
bol. Coming in C.E. 95 to Rome, the Patriarch Gamaliel and 
his three companions discovered the local Jewish quarters by 
the strange but unmistakable signs of several heaps of sand 
thrown up by children in a game, which were marked ‘Teru- 


9 Wellhausen, Jsraclitische und tiidische Geschichte (2d ed.; Berlin, 1895), p. 286. 
t0 Schiirer, op. cit., III3, go and 92. 

™ Bousset, Religion des Iudentums, pp. 128-29. 

% Vogelstein und Rieger, Geschichte der Iuden in Rom, I (Berlin, 1896), 60. 

13 Ibid., pp. 51-52. 
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mah” and ‘‘Tithe,” the imposts paid by the Palestinian Jews 
to their priests'*—poignant evidence that to these children 
Rome, for all its grandeur, was still an alien land. 

Other oriental peoples had, with more or less success, resisted 
the victorious march of Hellenism, reluctant to surrender their 
traditions and ways of life. Yet gradually, to a greater or less 
extent, they succumbed to its blandishments. Greek games, 
amusements,’’ architecture, and plastic art” penetrated every- 
where, and Greek philosophy, learning, and literature gained 
a strong foothold in many oriental cities.‘7 In short, with the 
exception of the peculiarly hidebound Egyptian people, who, 
like the Jews, were therefore hated and despised (but who, un- 
like them, had no diaspora to speak of), the oriental world was 
in considerable measure recast in Hellenistic mold.?* Particu- 
larly those Orientals who had settled in the Greek cities appear 
to have become more or less dissolved in the Hellenistic civiliza- 
tion.” The Jewish settlers alone, save for the adoption of a few 
externals, remained stubbornly aloof. They alone opposed to 
Hellenism an immutable and irreconcilable essence, shunning 
its games and its theaters, its pageants and its processions, its 
art and its science, converting even its philosophy, in so far as 
they found it acceptable, into the handmaiden of Judaism. 


II 


So antipodal a civilization, planted in the very midst of Hel- 
lenism, could not but nettle all the cultural nativists and purists. 
In Judaism they saw a shrieking aberration of all they had come 


4 [bid., pp. 68-69. 15 Schiirer, op. cit., 13, 35. 

16 Mahaffy, The Progress of Hellenismin Alexander’s Empire (Chicago, 1905), pp. 84 
and 116-17. 

7 Strabo Geography xiv. 4. 13 and xvi. 2. 24 (trans. H. L. Jones [Loeb Classical 
Library”’]). 

8 See Bevan, The House of Seleucus, I (London, 1902), 228-32 and 256; also Ma- 
haffy, op. cit., p. 97. 

19 Bludau, Juden und Iudenverfolgungen im alten Alexandria (Miinster, 1906), p. 46; 
Schubart, Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde (Berlin, 1918), p. 325; Jouguet, La Vie 
munici pale (Paris, 1911), p. 44. 
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to consider the standard and measure of true culture and 
humanity; in its recusancy, an unwarranted superior gesture by 
a markedly inferior people against their cultural supremacy. 
The burden of virtually all the anti-Jewish strictures found in 
ancient literature, from Hecateus of Abdera down,” is that 
the Jews are arch nonconformists. Even those intellectual Hel- 
lenists who prated of fusion of races and the moral unification 
of the world, and in dulcet tones sang hymns to a new human- 
ity, in reality strove for the enthronement of Hellenism." That 
the Jews, in spite of their obvious cultural shortcomings, pos- 
sessed many features worth preserving, they either never real- 
ized, owing to their abysmal ignorance of Judaism, or else inten- 
tionally glossed over because of deep-seated prejudice. Nor had 
any of them the least conception of or regard for the inalienable 
right of any nationality to self-expression, particularly of one 
conquered and enslaved. 

One observes the anti-Semitic reaction, resulting from the 
Jews’ cultural nonconformance, peculiarly focused in the Alex- 
andrian gymnasiarchs. Since the gymnasium, at the head of 
which they stood, formed a center of Hellenistic education,” 
they naturally conceived an inveterate hatred for the Jews, to 
whom the gymnasia and allthey stood for were sheer anathema.” 
In the first century c.E. these haughty Alexandrian school di- 
rectors and Hellenists are found in the forefront of all the bitter 
contentions with the local Jews. It probably was not so much 
the fact, as such, of the Jews’ rejection of the gymnasia or the 
games that provoked their wrath” as that by this rejection the 


20 Reinach, Textes d’auteurs grecs et romains relatifs au Judaisme (Paris, 1895), pp- 
16-17. It is interesting to note that Roman hatred toward the Christians, apart from 
its religious grounds, was motivated by the same resentment against their noncon- 
formance with the general pattern of life; see Minucius Felix Octavius 46 (trans. J. H. 
Freese). 

21 0p. cit., Preface, p.3 1. 22 Jouguet, op. cit., pp. 44 and 458. 

23 Von Dobschiitz, ‘‘Jews and Antisemites in Ancient Alexandria,’’ Amer. Jour. 
Theology, VIII (1904), 751. 

24 “Mit dem Gymnasion,” says Schubart, ‘‘hangen das Griechische Gemeingeftihl 
(my italics] und die griechische Bildung zusammen,” op. cit., p. 317. 
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Jews dared, as it were, to question the sublimities of Hellenis- 
tic culture and its superiority. 

Antagonized as the educated Greeks and Romans were by 
the general emergence in their midst of so dissonant and un- 
translatable a cultural idiom as Judaism, they were equally re- 
pulsed by its tenets and institutions, often pouring vials of 
sarcasm upon them and annihilating them with wit. Hecateus 
of Abdera characterized the Jews as a grossly superstitious lot.’5 
Cicero designated Judaism as a barbarian superstition, against 
which it is praiseworthy to proceed.” Seneca counts the Jewish 
ceremonies among the superstitions of the world and, with pro- 
nounced disgust, turns away from the “wicked” nation that ori- 
ginated and maintained them.’ Tacitus, throughout his lengthy 
narrative about the Jews, repeatedly nails Judaism as a super- 
stition and refers to its customs and institutions as revolting to 
the rest of the nations. This Roman imperialist, in whose con- 
ception might is right, even in the spiritual domain, simply can- 
not understand why the Jews refused to accept the Hellenistic 
culture Antiochus Epiphanes sought to introduce to them on 
the spearheads of his armies and by fire and sword.”* Horace 
holds the Jews to be so densely credulous as to be vulnerable 
to any nonsense. Ridiculing a certain pagan belief as the acme 
of superstition, he exclaims: ‘“‘Credat Iudaeus Apella, non 
ego’’°—Apella to be understood as the generic representative 
of all the dupes in Jewry. Quintilian laconically dismisses the 
Jews as a superstitious and pernicious pack.*° Dio Cassius speaks 


5 Reinach, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 

% Cicero Flaccus xxviii (The Orations of Marcus Tullius Cicero, trans. Yonge [Lon- 
don, 1852]). 

27 St. Augustine The City of God vi. 10 (trans. Rev. Marcus Dods [Edinburgh, 1871)). 

% Tacitus History v. 12. 8 (the Oxford translation, “Bohns Classical Library” 
[London, 1914]). 

29 Horace Satire i. 5. 100 (Satires, Epistles and Ars Poetica, trans. H. Rushton Fair- 
clough, ‘‘Loeb Classical Library” [London, 1929]). 

3° Quintilian The Institutio Oratoria iii. 7. 21, trans. H. E. Butler (“Loeb Classical 
Library” [London, 1933)). 
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of the superstitious terror which their God inspires in the Jews.** 
Celsus describes Judaism as a system of vulgar deceits with 
which Moses had deluded the credulous herdsmen and shep- 
herds who followed him implicitly.5? And Plutarch,’ Apuleius, 34 
and Strabo*’ have nothing but scorn and contempt for the 
superstitious Jews. 

But what was, perhaps, the most withering blast of all, came 
from the pen of Rutilius Namatianus, high Roman functionary, 
aristocrat, and poet—and curiously enough in the fifth century 
C.E., amidst the dying gasps of paganism, which makes it appear 
like the parting shot of a mortally wounded adversary. Rutilius, 
homeward bound from Rome for Gaul and meandering through 
town and country full of noble nostalgia for the might and the 
majesty of the Eternal City as well as of ecstasy for nature’s 
serene beauty about him, had the tragic misfortune of an en- 
counter with a “‘sour Jew.” It happened that in his dreaming 
and dawdling he had trespassed upon the wood of the latter, 
who harshly, and perhaps unjustly, alleged damage done to 
his property and made Rutilius pay, as he himself puts it, for 
every shrub disturbed, every piece of vegetation punctured with 
the stick, and every drop of water used. Immediately Rutilius’ 
world of beauty collapsed like a soap bubble and he perceived 
just one ugly blotch in front of him—Judaism. And he gave 
vent to one of the most brilliantly vituperative pieces ever 
penned by an anti-Semite, the main thesis of which is that 
Judaism is a religion of blockheads and yokels, to whose beliefs 
even babes in the woods would not subscribe.*° 


3 Dio Cassius Roman History xxxvii. 16, 17 (trans. Herbert Baldwin Foster (Troy, 
1905]). 

# Origen Contra Celsum (The Writings of Origen, trans. Frederick Crombie, II 
{Edinburgh, 1872], 312 and 420). 

33 Plutarch Moralia (trans. Frank Cole Babbitt, IT (“Loeb Classical Library”), 
p. 481). 

34 Reinach, of. cit., p. 336. 35 Op. cit. xvi. 2. 37. 

% Rutilius Claudius Namatianus De reditu suo (trans. George F. Savage-Armstrong 
(London, 1907], p. 141). 
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Itt 

Inseparable from this common designation of Judaism as a 
tissue of superstitions was the view entertained by many culti- 
vated pagans that it was founded on sheer sorcery and magic. 
Though generally ignorant of the fundamentals of Judaism, at 
best possessing a sketchy and distorted knowledge of it, they 
werefamiliar with such facts ac the distinction Moses achieved in 
Egypt by brilliant feats of sleight of hand. What could be more 
natural than to assume that this grand sorcerer had embodied 
his occult wisdom in his book—the book Juvenal in his igno- 
rance had described as mystic*7—and that Judaism was essen- 
tially a set of incantations, soothsaying formulas, etc? Celsus 
stresses this connection when he reproaches the Jews with prac- 
ticing sorcery, which Moses had imparted to them.** According 
to Diogenes Laértius, there were opinions current that the Jews 
were the descendants of the Magi.*® Posidonius, the Stoic phi- 
losopher, credits the Jews with such redoubtable powers in this 
realm that, according to him, the Palestinians solidified the 
asphalt taken from the Dead Sea, among other means, by in- 
cantations.*° And Pliny the elder tells of another sect, ‘‘highly 
skilful in the supernatural science,” which descends from the 
Jews, Moses, Jannes, and Lotapea (or Lotapes).“ 

What heightened these impressions was the fact that many 
Jews, especially in Roman times, dabbled in astrology, magic, 
and divination. More to be pitied than condemned, since prob- 
ably the majority of the tribe peddled their wares from sheer 
economic necessity, as a last refuge from starvation, these 
shoddy descendants of Amos and Isaiah, in whose hands the 
latter’s art degenerated into petty charlatanism, came home to 


37 The Satires of Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia and Lucilius (trans. Rev. Lewis Evans 
(London, 1852], p. 16s). 

38 Origen op. cit. i. 26. 

39 Reinach, op. cit., p. 179. 4° Strabo op. cit. xvi. 2. 43. 


Pliny Natural History xxx. 2 (trans. John Bostock and H. T. Riley [‘‘Bohns 
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pagan consciousness as typically representative of Jews and 
Judaism. In a graphic picture interpenetrated by his customary 
jibe Juvenal has told us of how the mendicant Jewess, “potent 
priestess of the tree, interpretress of the laws of Solyma (Jerusa- 
lem) and confidential messenger of the highest heaven,” tremb- 
lingly accosts a superstitious lady of quality and, whispering into 
her ears her beggarly desires, draws from her an unimposing bit 
of change. For, concludes the satirist, “the Jews will sell you 
any dreams you please for the minutest coin.” To Juvenal, 
the science that this wretched Jewess retails is identical in every 
respect with Judaism. What she is engaged in is interpreting the 
“laws of Solyma,” in unveiling the abstruse meanings of Moses’ 
Book. 


IV 


The three most important features of Judaism—the dietary 
laws, or, to be more precise, the abstention from pork, the 
Sabbath, and circumcision—came in for the lion’s share of the 
caustic comment and droll allusion. And of these, circumcision 
elicited special guffaws, although the strange rite was not pe- 
culiar to the Jews alone, and the Greeks and the Romans were 
well aware that it was also practiced by the Egyptians, the 
Arabs, and the Ethiopians, and, up to a certain period, by the 
Phoenicians and Syrians as well. It aroused the risibilities of 
Apion.‘3 It was mocked at by Horace,‘ Persius,*5 and Juvenal. 
Those Roman satirists of prurient imagination, to whom sex and 
everything reminiscent of it was an endless source of amuse- 
ment, found in it, in particular, a rich mine for ribald jest. 
Petronius, whose pornographic sense is as lusty as his genius is 
authentic, made merry over it,*7 and so did Martial.** In eight 
lines of invective dedicated to a Jewish poet for traducing his 


4 The Satires of Juvenal, etc., p. 60. 

43Josephus Against A pion ii. 14. 4 Tbid., p. 165. 

44 Horace op. cit. 1. g. 60. 47 Reinach, op. cit., p. 266. 
4s The Satires of Juvenal, etc., p. 257. 48 Tbid., p. 288. 
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talents and stealing his poetry as well as his love, Martial uses 
the disparaging term “circumcised poet” four times.4? And 
Rutilius Namatianus, always a shade more violent in his mood, 
sputters with moral indignation against that obscene people 
which “circumcision shamelessly upholds—dire folly’s root.’’ 
What to the Jew was a sacred rite invested with a certain mystical 
essence became to the unperceiving pagan mere indulgence in 
obscenity. 

The institution of Sabbath—a completely strange innovation 
in the ancient world—struck the Greeks and Romans as the 
greatest absurdity of the age. Slave-driving Greco-Roman 
society could not digest the fact that a whole nation should 
make a cult of rest, loafing every seventh day. With writers 
like Seneca and Tacitus, drawing their luxurious sustenance, 
either directly or indirectly, from the unremitting toil which 
slavery provided, or else, like Juvenal and Martial, sponging on 
the aristocratic class, the animadversions against an institution 
like the Sabbath become quite understandable. Consciously or 
subconsciously they represent a reaction against a threat to the 
economic order and the right of the aristocracy to unlimited 
exploitation—a threat the more keenly felt, the more the slaves 
and the plebs in general were deserting to Judaism, being allured 
to it in great measure by just that very Sabbath observance.™ 
For one must not forget that the same Seneca—or, for that 
matter, Juvenal—who could wax so maudlin over the bitter lot 
of the slave, upheld the institution of slavery as such hardly 
less staunchly than a Cato. That simple, logical deduction from 
the Stoic philosophy of equality and from his own fervent prot- 
estations of brotherly love for the slave, which would be the 
abolition of the monstrous institution of slavery altogether, 
Seneca never could, nor did, make. He railed against the Sab- 
bath observance because, through it, he argued, a seventh part 
of man’s life is wasted in idleness**—an argument which recurs 

49 Tbid., pp. 288-89. 5 Philo of. cit. ii. 4. 
5° Rutilius Claudius Namatianus op. cit. 58? St. Augustine of. cit. vi. 11. 
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in Tacitus,’ in Juvenal,‘* and in Rutilius Namatianus, who, 
with his customary sting and pungency, sings: 
Cold Sabbaths charm their heart; 
And yet their heart is colder than their creed. 
Each seventh day to shameful sloth’s condemned, 
Effeminate picture of a wearied god!°s 


The Sabbath apparently struck many cultivated pagans as 
cold and inhospitable—frigid with a forbidding austerity. It 
repelled them quite as the entire cult of Judaism did with its 
drabness and simplicity, without imagery or other external 
beauty to enliven it, and quite as the Jewish God himself did, 
who appeared to Horace as a low-spirited divinity.5’ The erotic 
poet Meleager of Gadara, gently but humorously chiding his 
paramour for having transplanted him in her affections by one 
professing Judaism, sings: 

Demo, girl of the lily-cheeks, 

Someone else now enjoys your charms. 

In my breast my heart moans, 

But why be astonished 

If a sabbatical passion possessed you? 
Love is aflame even during cold Sabbaths.* 


Another group of writers approached the subject of the 
Sabbath with sounder sense. They castigated it on the ground 
that it drove the Palestinian Jews to forego their freedom rather 
than break the law. Agatharchides of Cnidus stood amazed at 
the fact that they refused to bear arms on Saturday, to defend 
themselves when Ptolemy Lagus attacked Jerusalem.‘ Simi- 
larly, the stupid surrender to Pompey when he, outwitting the 
Jews, purposely chose the Sabbath Day when they would not 


53 Tacitus op. cit. v. 4. 54 The Satires of Juvenal, etc., p. 165. 

55 Rutilius Claudius Namatianus op. cit. 

86 Reinach, Diaspora (Jewish Encyclopedia), IV, 569. 

57 Reinach, Textes, etc., p. 245, n. 4. 

58 The English translation is by the author of Reinach’s French version of Textes, etc., 
Pp. 55: 

59 Josephus op. cit. 
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fight and thus took Jerusalem and the Temple without a single 
blow, evoked the derisive comment of Strabo, Dio Cassius,” 
and, particularly, Plutarch.” 

Witticisms galore also rained upon the Jews for their absten- 
tion from eating pork. The pig, precisely as today, was in 
antiquity a synonym for filth and gluttony; and, on the other 
hand, a respected animal. Ii figured prominently in the im- 
portant Roman sacrificial ceremonies of the swovetaurilia,°3 and 
it occupied a most prominent place on the table. Roman culi- 
nary art knew how to prepare it in fifty diversified and de- 
lectable ways and in later times it was considered the most 
fashionable victual.% 

Probably the extreme derogation of so highly valued an ani- 
mal, implicit in the Jews’ abhorrence of it, as much as or more 
than the mere irrationality of the hidebound proscription or the 
nonconformance with the dominant pattern of life, incited the 
Greeks and the Romans to taunt and ridicule. When a man 
named Caecilius, a freedman who was suspected of being a 
convert to Judaism, wanted to inject himself into a certain 
trial in which Verres, praetor of Sicily, was charged with mal- 
feasance, Cicero asked: ‘‘What has a Jew to do with a pig?’ 
verres meaning in Latin, a boar. Augustus, apprised of the fact 
that Herod the Great had put his son to death, remarked that 
he had much rather be Herod’s pig than his son. And Juvenal 
scoffed at that tender-heartedness of the Jews, which guarantees 
long life to swine.*’? “I remember,” says Plutarch, ‘‘my old 
grandfather, who used to say in derision of the Jews, that they 
abstained from most lawful flesh.”°* And Sextus Empiricus 


60 Op. cit. xvi. 2. 40. 61 Op. cit. & Op. cit. 

63 Cato On agriculture cxli (“Loeb Classical Library’’). 

64 Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der sittengeschichte Roms, III (5th ed.; Leipzig, 
1881), 40, Nn. 10. 

6s Plutarch Cicero vii (trans. Clough). 

6 Reinach, Textes, etc., p. 357. 67 The Satires of Juvenal, etc., p. 45. 

6§ Plutarch Symposiacs: Morals (trans. William W. Goodwin, III [Boston, 1878], 
306). 
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lampoons both Jews and Egyptian priests who ‘“‘would rather 
die than eat the flesh of pork.’% 


V 


One reads all these quips and tirades, and wonders: Was it 
the golden age of reason that produced them? Was it pure ra- 
tionalism and a genuine hatred of superstition and fanaticism 
that here spoke with the scornful lips of a Tacitus or a Dio 
Cassius? Granting that Judaism was not lacking in puerilities; 
granting that circumcision, sublimated and surrounded with a 
nimbus of sanctity as it was, was essentially a crude and sense- 
less survival from primitive tribalism; and granting that the 
Sabbath, to the length it was driven by the scribes, had become 
sheer nonsense (its original meaning being converted into its 
direct antithesis—rest into the yoke of absolute standstill; re- 
lease from drudgery into a straitjacket of ‘do not’s”)—grant- 
ing all this, was paganism a more dignified, more civilized, 
system? Were all its gross and groveling rites (idolatry apart)— 
its haruspices, its bird auguries, its oracles, and all the other 
hocus-pocus—more in consonance with human reason? Or was 
the Jew’s way of life, in general, greater evidence of intrinsic 
barbarism than that expressed by the gladiatorial games, the 
rampant practice of infanticide, the widespread monstrosities 
in the realm of sex, or that festering sore in the body of Greco- 
Roman society which slavery represented? Would not Judaism 
have emerged in the eyes of the cultivated Greeks and Romans 
infinitely more rational and otherwise superior to paganism had 
they brought to bear upon it a genuine criterion of reason instead 
of hard-and-fast prejudice? ‘“Credat Iudaeus Apella!” mocked 
Horace; but the merest acquaintance with Roman history suf- 
fices to show that Rome was sodden with the grossest credulities 
of any age. 

Of still greater significance is the fact that the cultivated 
classes themselves—and among them were most of those who 


69 Reinach, Textes, efc., p. 170. 
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derided Judaism as a barbara superstitio—were enmeshed in the 
very same net of credulity. Historians like Tacitus and Dio 
Cassius actually identified themselves with the belief in the 
omens and portents they recorded.” Their gullibility for all! 
sorts of supernatural belief is so great that one literally fails 
to see where the line is to be drawn between their mentality 
and that of the rude populace. Tacitus, who, more perhaps than 
any other writer, shrank with abhorrence from Judaism, is ca- 
pable of telling us in deadly earnest of such prodigies having ap- 
peared in Palestine as armies battling in the skies; of the Temple 
being enveloped in flames which descended from the clouds; 
and of a mysterious voice, of other than human complexion, an- 
nouncing from the holy of holies that the gods were departing.” 
All of which, according to the historian, plainly foretold to the 
Jews their disastrous end in their war with Rome and the 
simultaneous ascendance of Vespasian and Titus, but which 
they in their incorrigible “superstition” (sic) had refused to 
credit.” 

Celsus, who railed against the humbuggery of Mosaism and 
the Jewish sorcerers, was himself a believer in miracles.73 
Plutarch meticulously adhered to all the mumbo jumbo of 
pagan worship.’4 Even the haruspices, which represented super- 
stition in its most revolting form, were for centuries upheld by 
the educated classes.7?> And most of the Stoics, with all their 
talk about reason and purity in religion, steadfastly clung to the 
augural system.” The very products of oriental magic and 
astrology which flooded the Greco-Roman world were current 
commodities among the cultivated.77 


7° Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (London, 1904), pp. 452, 453- 

7 Tacitus op. cit. v. 13 73 Dill, op. cit., p. 481. 

2 Ibid. 74 [bid., p. 5. 

18 Friedlander, op. cit., III, 558. 

% Mommsen, History of Rome, trans. William Purdie Dickson, IV (New York, 1900), 
204. 

77 Dill, op. cit., pp. 450 and 455. 
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What then, in view of all this, will explain the fact that the 
Jews were singled out by the educated to be pilloried as the very 
embodiment of superstition? The key to this puzzle is readily 
supplied by Cicero. Superstition he defines as any religious be- 
lief or practice which goes beyond the ancestral tradition.”* It 
is not reason, then, which is decisive, but custom associated with 
a consecrated past. Anything within this area is civilized and 
rational. Anything outside of it is zpso facto base and super- 
stitious. What wonder that Judaism, the most drastic abnega- 
tion that Roman ancestral usage encountered, was bound to 
incur the contempt and the wrath of the Ciceros, the Tacitus’, 
the Quintilians? One could adjust one’s self to—and to a degree 
fit into the ancestral tradition—even so alien and novel a cult 
as astrology, kindred as it was in its essence to the auguries and 
oracles, but one could only be repulsed by Judaism, whose ele- 
ments were as strange and enigmatic as if they had originated 
on some unknown and mysterious planet. 

Like their own god Janus, whose two faces looked east and 
west, the cultivated Romans possessed two brains or two com- 
pletely independent compartments in their brains. With one of 
them, in which there apparently stirred the leaven of rational- 
ism, they critically demolished the rites of Judaism. With the 
other, which was often a stagnant bog of puerilities and super- 
stition, they gave unconditional approval to paganism—at least 
to most of its basic tenets and practices. 


VI 

Collateral motives, lying more closely within the field of cul- 
ture, contributed their share to the anti-Semitism of the culti- 
vated classes. For one thing, the language purists of antiquity, 
more than their modern counterparts, viewed with repugnance 
any digression from the settled idiom. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to assume that the Septuagint and the Hellenistic pseude- 
pigrapha, in so far as they penetrated to cultivated pagan 

78 Tbid., p. 443. 
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circles, shocked the sensibilities of the purists as a travesty and 
a laying of hands upon the sacred beauty of Attic Greek. The 
fact is that, with the exception of Philo, who wrote in the clas- 
sical medium and whose idiomatic purity fell not behind that 
of the best pagan writers of the day, most of the Hellenistic 
Jewish authors used a Greek which was alien in spirit and sub- 
stance.” And the Septuagint represented such an artificial 
linguistic cross-breed ‘‘which was neither before nor ever since, 
spoken by anyone, let alone employed in literature.”*° 

Evidence of such squeamish resentment against this peculiar 
Judeo-Greek is found in Cleomedes, who tells of Epicurus that 
he was believed to have picked up his diction—among other vul- 
gar and foul sources—‘‘from the very midst of the synagogue” 
or “from the beggar-folk that throng around it,” and winds up 
with the declaration that “it is a Jewish jargon, of a monstrous 
alloy, immeasurably inferior to anything that creeps upon the 
earth.””** 

On the other hand, the attitude of cultural superiority that 
the Hellenistic Jewish literature had developed contributed its 
share to the anti-Semitism of the cultivated pagans. Such 
writers as Pseudo-Hecateus, Aristobolus, and Artapanos, who 
derived Greek culture and the entire gamut of civilization from 
Mosaism and even accused Homer, Hesiod, Plato, Socrates, and 
Pythagoras of directly plagiarizing Moses, must have aroused 
the ire of the inordinately proud Greeks. Essentially apologia 
designed to prove to a doubtful world the elementary right of 
the Jews to existence by virtue of their prodigious cultural con- 
tributions, humble in its very aggressiveness, pathetic in its 
supercilious mumblings, this pseudepigraphic literature merely 
matched the pagan anti-Semitic diatribes. It countered detrac- 


99 Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, I (Breslau, 1874), 195-06. 
8 Deissman, Bibelstudien, p. 62. 
% Reinach, Textes, etc., pp. 212-13. 


® Schiirer, op. cit., ITI3, 386, 354-55, and 453-55. 
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tion and defamation with gargantuan praise. It answered lie 
with lie; distortion with distortion.* 

But although this attitude was the result of anti-Semitism, 
in its turn it became cause for it, giving rise to new frontal at- 
tacks upon Judaism. Apparently the first to deliver this new sort 
of attack was Apollonius Molo, professor of rhetoric at Rhodes, 
and teacher of Cicero and Caesar. In a special book against the 
Jews, in which he branded Moses as a quack and charlatan, 
whose system of laws contained nothing but iniquity, he 
specifically charged the Jews with being the most inept and 
futile of the barbarians, who have never made a single worth- 
while contribution to civilization.** The charge re-echoed in the 
first century c.£. from the lips of Apion, who told the Jews that 
they never produced any great men in any field—neither in 
learning and wisdom nor in the arts nor in any other human en- 
deavor.*s In a later period we find Celsus stigmatizing the Jews 
as “fugitives from Egypt, who never performed anything 
worthy of note and were never held in any reputation or ac- 
count.”8 And the emperor Julian annihilates the presumptu- 
ousness of the Jews with similar arguments. Did they boast of 
the prowess displayed by Samson and David? The emperor 
told them that these two heroes were mere apprentices in com- 
parison with the Greek and Egyptian warriors. Did they point 
to any other great men in their past? None of them, of course, 
could hold a candle to Alexander the Great and to Julius 
Caesar. And so far as the arts, medicine, political wisdom, and 
civilization generally are concerned, the emperor finds the Jews 
on an infinitely lower plane than the heathen peoples.*’ 


Mount VERNON, NEW YORK 


83 M. Friedlander, Geschichte der itidischen A pologetik (Ziirich, 1903), p. 105. 


84 Josephus of. cit. ii. 15. 85 [bid. ii. 13. 86 Origen op. cit. ii. 192. 
87 Adler, “The Emperor Julian and the Jews,” JQR, V (1893), 607. 














FORM AND FUNCTION OF THE 
PAULINE LETTERS 


PAUL SCHUBERT 


ROM the point of view of form the writings of the New 

Testament fall into two main groups: gospels and let- 

ters. The gospel form is essentially a contribution made 
by early Christianity to the forms of literature and it arose 
directly out of the primary activities of the early Christian 
communities. The letter, on the contrary, is perhaps the most 
universal form of linguistic expression. The letter form pre- 
cedes, includes, and succeeds the New Testament age, while 
the gospel form is unknown before and barely survives it for 
a brief span. 

In order to focus the problems of the form of the New Testa- 
ment letters as sharply as possible we shall confine ourselves to 
the consideration of the genuine letters of Paul. In doing so 
we are strongly supported by the fact that all other New Testa- 
ment letters and epistles are dependent, formally at least, on an 
early corpus of Pauline letters. As regards form, the post-Paul- 
ine letters and epistles are thus related to the genuine letters of 
Paul just as the Fourth Gospel is to the synoptic gospels, whose 
form (and content) it definitely presupposes. 


I 


The letters of Paul as letters are, as I have just pointed out, 
anything but a new literary form. The letter was a vital form 
of expression in the Hellenistic world. In every society letter- 
writing arises almost at once with the art of writing, with the 
beginnings of transportation and communication; in other 
words, whenever a civilization rises above primitive, tribal, pre- 
literary organization. In the Hellenistic world, after Alexander 
the Great, the perfecting of practical writing materials—papy- 
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rus, pen, and ink—the development of formerly unheard-of 
facilities for far-flung, safe, and regular transportation and 
communication, and the rapidly proceeding economic, political, 
and cultural integration soon gave letter-writing a social im- 
portance never achieved before. Early Christianity could not 
escape letter-writing. While it created the gospel form, it used 
the letter form.* 

The recent discovery in Egypt of thousands of Hellenistic 
papyrus letters—few if any of which had a predictable chance 
of preservation—has given us more than a glimpse of the extent 
and vitality of letter-writing in Hellenistic life. But even with- 
out this sensational, modern discovery we would be able to rec- 
ognize the Hellenistic period as a letter-writing age. For thou- 
sands of letters, genuine as well as pseudepigraphical, have been 
preserved for us in a medium even more unexpected and 
astounding from the modern point of view than the rubbish piles 
and crypts of Egypt, namely, in the literary remains of the age. 
Innumerable letters are quoted, fully or partly, in all types of 
Hellenistic prose literature. Furthermore, a great many of the 
most extensive and important inscriptions are nothing but pub- 
lished letters—genuine letters as a rule. 

Frequently the letters of literary and other public personages 
were collected, edited, and published. If a genuine collection 
was not available the urgent demand was promptly met with 
the fabrication of a spurious one. In numerous cases letters as 
well as letter collections were enlarged by interpolations and 
additions. Thus it was possible to produce the anthology Episto- 
lographi Graeci,? which includes thousands of letters from the 
Periclean to the Byzantine period. It contains, of course, only 
a fraction of the collections which circulated in the Hellenistic 
world. 


t There is no room within the limits of this paper for a discussion of the historical 
and theological implications of the purely formal observation that the classical writ- 
ings of early Christianity show only two forms, one of which is unique, without ante- 
cedents and descendants, and the other, the most universal of all forms of writing. 


2 Ed. R. Hercher (Paris, 1871). 
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The important role which letter-writing played as a fully 
developed and widely practiced technique of communication 
and literary expression is clearly reflected in the fact that episto- 
lography was a favorite subject in the curriculum of formal edu- 
cation as it was carried on in the flourishing schools of the 
thetoricians. Here letter-writing was taught not only for gen- 
uine practical purposes’ but alco as a favorite form of exercise 
incomposition. This intense preoccupation with epistolography 
was due to two substantial and compelling causes: first, to the 
actual importance of correspondence in all phases and on all 
levels of social life, and, second, to the strong literary tradition, 
reaching back to preclassical times, of the use of the letter form 
as a vehicle of literary expression.‘ 

Important for our purposes is the conclusion that in the 
Hellenistic world letter-writing in many varieties of form and 
function was a widely employed, highly developed, and indis- 
pensable means of actual communication and of literary ex- 
pression, engaging and embracing all social classes and institu- 
tions. 

At some definite point within this wide framework of Hellenis- 
tic epistolography the Pauline letters have genetically their own 
proper place, their native habitat, in regard to both their func- 
tion and form. No one would hesitate to search for and assign 
this place to them if they had recently been recovered from an 
Egyptian rubbish pile, or if we could, methodologically, dis- 
regard the genetically irrelevant form and function which they 
have assumed and discharged through the centuries as a distinct 
and distinguished part of the New Testament canon. 

3 See, e.g., the excerpts from “Epistolary Guides” used in such instruction (Hercher, 


op. cit., pp. 1-16). Most of the material in this form comes from the latter part of the 
second sophistic period. 

4For an appraisal of letter-writing in classical and Hellenistic Greek literature see 
W. Christ, ‘‘Griechische Literaturgeschichte” in Hdb. der Altertumswiss., VII, 
Part II (Munich, 1920-24), 53 f., 690f., 825 ff. Of special interest to the student of 
the New Testament is the judgment (p. 54): ‘Die Epikureer sind damit Vorginger 
der Apostolischen Briefstellerei geworden.” 
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Neither the facts here stated nor the conclusions which they 
suggest to the student of the form of the Pauline letters are 
new. But for this very reason it is most urgent to remind our- 
selves as precisely as possible just how far the study of the form 
and function of the Pauline letters as Hellenistic letters has ad- 
vanced and to search for directions in which it might success- 
fully proceed. 


II 


The formal study of the Pauline letters has not yet outgrown 
the experimental stage, and prospects of results comparable to 
the results of form study in the gospels appear to be slim. A 
representative review of recent Pauline research’ does not in- 
clude a single item of research in the form of the Pauline letters. 
To be sure, the period covered by Bultmann’s review (roughly 
1924-34) was not entirely unproductive of such studies, but the 
reviewer was justified in disregarding them, because they did 
not appreciably affect Pauline research. 

Yet there was at least one period of modern research in which 
the formal study of the letters of Paul seemed to flourish pro- 
digiously and to give large promise of lasting results. It is the 
period in which the newly discovered Egyptian papyrus letters 
first claimed the rapt attention of Pauline scholarship. Adolf 
Deissmann was one of the most eloquent, though perhaps not 
the sanest, proponents of the application of papyrology to the 
New Testament field. His enthusiasm® drove him to radical 
conclusions; for example: 

I can well imagine that some readers will be astonished to hear me 


say that these poor scraps of papyrus, or potsherds inscribed with frag- 
ments of letters from unknown Egyptians, have taught me to under- 


5R. Bultmann, “Neueste Paulusforschung,” Theologische Rundschau (Tiibingen, 
1934 and 1936). 

6A. Schweitzer quite correctly characterizes Deissmann’s work as follows: “Es 
zeigt sich, ....dass er den Wert der landschaftlichen Eindriicke und des erhaltenen 
Kulturmaterials zwar stark anpreist, aber davon . . . . bei weitem nicht so viel erntet, 
als er angab” (Geschichte der Paulinischen Forschung [Tiibingen, 1911], p. 145, n. 1; see 
also p. 148, n. 1). 
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stand the true nature of St. Paul’s Epistles and, ultimately, the course by 
which primitive Christianity developed on the literary side.’ 


In the first enthusiasm of a new discovery it was natural and 
perhaps inevitable that the fundamental formal and functional 
differences between the bulk of the Egyptian papyrus letters 
and the Pauline letters should remain unnoticed or ignored. To 
be sure, the papyrus letters do much to clarify and illustrate 
certain formal aspects of the Pauline letters. Epistolary opening 
and closing formulas and a number of transitional phases find 
numerous parallels in the papyrus letters. Even more important 
is the strictly lexicographical value of the papyri for Paul. The 
epistolary papyri will always be of real importance for the 
understanding of the Pauline letters, but Deissmann did Paul- 
ine research no favor by placing the latter without hesitation 
and modification in the immediate neighborhood of the Egyp- 
tian papyri. Indeed, several competent critics immediately 
raised their voices in warning and protest. The philologist Paul 
Wendland, noted author of Die hellenistisch-rémische Kultur in 
ihren Beziehungen zu Judentum und Christentum,® makes a com- 
ment which is constructive and suggestive even after twenty- 
seven years: 

Dennoch geht Deissmann zu weit, wenn er den paulinischen Briefen 
jeden literarischen Charakter abspricht, und er iiberschitzt den Wert der 
aus den Papyri bekannt gewordenen Alltagsbriefe fiir das Verstindnis 
des Wesens der Paulusbriefe. Gewiss ist aus allen Urkunden hellenistischer 
Sprache hier und da etwas fiir den Sprachgebrauch des Paulus zu lernen, 
und gewiss erliutern wirkliche antike Briefe die Art wie Paulus im Ein- 
gange und am Schlusse der Briefe die feste Formensprache, die auch dies 
Gebiet beherrscht, zugleich benutzt und christianisiert. Aber die Grenz- 
linie zwischen echtem Brief und literarischer Epistel darf nicht zu scharf 
gezogen werden. Die Frage, ob ein Brief zur Literatur gerechnet werden 
darf oder nicht, fallt nicht zusammen mit der Frage, ob er buchhind- 
lerisch publiziert ist oder nicht; auch Gehalt und Stil kommen in Frage.? 


1 Licht vom Osten (4th ed.; Tiibingen, 1923), p. 116 (English translation, Light from 
the Ancient East [New York and London, 1910], p. 143). 


§ ad and 3d eds.; Tiibingen, 1912. 9Op. cit., Pp. 344. 
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The overestimate of the papyrus letters was bound to bring 
disappointment. The subsequent apathy, so noticeable in the 
study of the form of the Pauline letters, was largely the direct 
result of that false start. When the proper relationship between 
the papyri and the Pauline letters is recognized much more 
may still be gained for the understanding of both. 

A few promising efforts have since been made to further the 
formal study of the Pauline letters. O. Roller has written an 
extensive monograph on Das Formular der Paulinischen Briefe.° 
The author, a diplomatist by profession, approaches the prob- 
lem of the genuineness of the letters of Paul by applying to them 
the formal criteria of authenticity of documents used in the 
science of diplomacy. His result—the round claim of Pauline 
authorship for the so-called Pastorals and Ephesians—will not 
endear him to most New Testament scholars. The value of 
Roller’s work does not lie in this quite frankly admitted pre- 
judgment, but rather in the numerous appendixes, stylistic 
statistics, and detail projects which occupy almost four hun- 
dred pages of Anmerkungen. 

Methodologically sounder is a significant article by E. von 
Dobschiitz," “Zum Wortschatz und Stil des Rémerbriefes.” 
The proper statistical analysis of the vocabulary of a given 
writing or writer, argues von Dobschiitz, is a method of literary 
research which promises significant results for exegesis. He of- 
fers such statistics for Romans. The second part of the article 
contains a similar statistical analysis of the style of Romans and 
observes the following phenomena: periodization, word order, 
pleonasm and brachylogy, stylistic peculiarities, and rhetorical 
elements. This analysis of Romans might profitably be carried 

out for every letter of Paul and—with the necessary methodo- 
logical precautions—for all letters as a whole. 

The doctoral dissertations of two British students of Martin 

1 Das Formular der Paulinischen Briefe: Ein Beitrag zur Lehre vom antiken Briefe 
(Stuttgart, 1933), xxxi++637 pages+7 elaborate statistical tables. 

11 ZNW, 1934, pp. 51-66. 
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Dibelius deserve mention not only because of their intrinsic 
value but because they illustrate a methodology characteristic 
of Dibelius and, independently, of other New Testament schol- 
ars on both sides of the Atlantic. They are L. Champion, 
Benedictions and Doxologies in the Epistles of Paul,” and 
G. H. Boobyer, “Thanksgiving” and the “Glory of God” in Paul.*3 
Both studies aim ultimately at exegetical interpretation; they 
reach this goal by way of the comparative study of the available 
Hellenistic materials and by a strict formal and functional anal- 
ysis of these materials. 

A number of the contributions to the Theologisches Wérter- 
buch zum Neuen Testament'* are distinguished by a similar 
methodology. Its greatest merit is that it avoids the pitfalls of 
naive parallel-hunting and pays equal, objective attention both 
to differences and similarities and to each passage under con- 
sideration. It also eliminates the defects of the older lexico- 
graphical method which looked at a given word without due 
regard for its full context. There can be no doubt that work of 
this kind will be continued and improved. 

No survey of the formal studies in the Pauline letters can pass 
over the recent work done in the commentaries on the letters 
of Paul. It seems that the standard commentaries to Paul, the 
British-American as well as the German ones, contain the most 
valuable work done in modern Pauline research. Indeed, the 
commentary form of research seems to have developed to the 
point of achieving final and lasting methods and results. The 
best commentaries are distinguished by lexicographical detail, 
by the successful effort to interpret the detail in the light of the 
whole (and vice versa), and by proper respect for formal and 
functional problems. This latter emphasis is particularly strong 
in the commentaries by Dibelius and Lohmeyer. Significant is 
the noticeable difference between Dibelius’ keen sense for the 
sociological aspect of form and Lohmeyer’s chiefly aesthetic at- 


1 Oxford, 1935. 13 Leipzig, 1929. 14 Ed. G. Kittel (Stuttgart, 1933). 
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preciation of it. Among the English commentaries those by 
J. B. Lightfoot are still suggestive and are unsurpassed in their 
wealth of formal observations. However, the form of the com- 
mentary sets definite limits to the possibility of research; it may 
suggest projects which it cannot carry out. 

One more class of studies must be mentioned because of its 
direct bearing on the problems of Pauline epistolography. F. X. 
J. Exler, in his The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter: A Study 
in Greek Epistolography,' offers a classification of the Egyptian 
papyrus letters with reference to certain formal characteristics, 
namely, opening and closing formulas, dating formulas, and 
conventional phrases in the body of the letter. For the bulk of 
the papyrus letters this is a useful system of classification, al- 
though it pays attention to formulas rather than form and only 
occasional attention to function. The form and function of the 
Egyptian papyrus letters have not yet been studied. The for- 
mal and functional likeness of most of them is obvious, but as 
yet unexplained. 

Within two years of each other appeared two letter antholo- 
gies which contain the same materials: F. Schroeter, De regum 
Hellenisticorum epistulis in lapidibus servatis quaestiones stilis- 
ticae,” and C. B. Welles, Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic 
Period.*’ These philological editions of a formally and func- 
tionally specific type of letters are of great value as convenient 
collections of source materials properly edited. Such efforts to 
study Hellenistic letters on the basis of formal and functional 
classifications are most promising. 


III 


A comparison of the materials, methods, objectives, and re- 
sults of synoptic research, on the one hand, and Pauline re- 
search, on the other, is useful, since it brings into sharp relief 
several specific difficulties which have beset the formal study 
of the Pauline letters. 


15 Washington, D.C., 1923. 6 Leipzig, 1932. ™7 New Haven, 1934. 
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First of all, synoptic research enjoys the tremendous ad- 
vantage of having three complete, editorially independent ex- 
amples of the gospel form with which to work. This accounts 
for the fact that synoptic research has always been concerned— 
often rigorously so—with formal problems. The materials them- 
selves made the comparative and the genetic study of form 
supreme. This is equally true of the literary source analysis and 
of the formgeschichiliche method. It was easy, indeed inevitable, 
for synoptic scholarship to realize that no final historical inter- 
pretation is possible before the solution of the formal and func- 
tional problems posed by the documents. 

It is strange that Pauline research has never developed such 
definiteness of method and objective,’ since here, too, is a 
wealth of comparable documents—nine letters, at least—from 
the pen of one writer. It is interesting to reflect on the fact that 
Pauline research has never enjoyed the center of the stage of 
New Testament study nor even shared it with synoptic re- 
search, except, perhaps, in the heyday of the Tiibingen school. 

Synoptic research is succeeding fairly well in tracing the for- 
mal, as well as the historical, development of its material 
through the period between the lifetime of Jesus and the publi- 
cation of the Synoptic Gospels. But who would be so rash as to 
claim that our corpus of Pauline letters permits us with com- 
parable certainty to go back to before the middle of the second 
century? In order to compete on somewhat more even terms 
Pauline research should have at its disposal, let us say, docu- 
mentary materials which would permit a reliable reconstruction 
of the form and the contents of the first Pauline corpus as it 
was published in the eighties or nineties of the first century. 
But, we may well ask, would even such a wealth of documentary 

8 Cf. A. Loisy, Remarques sur la littérature épistolaire du Nouveau Testament (Paris, 
1935), Pp. 5: “‘Mais la critique des Epitres ... n’est pas, semble-t-il, aussi avancée 
telativement que celle des Evangiles.” This verdict is entirely true as regards the 
study of the form and function of the Pauline letters. However, that sucha study would 


bring aid and comfort to Loisy’s historical criticism of the Pauline letters—a strange 
modification of the Tiibingen and the Dutch schools of criticism—seems most unlikely. 
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sources enable us to reconstruct with any measure of accuracy 
the complete correspondence of Paul with only a single one of 
his churches, as, for example, Corinth? 

To be sure, most present-day students of Paul are, on other 
grounds, quite sure that his letters are essentially rather close 
to the autographs. But even this fact does not invalidate the 
judgment that the formal study of the Pauline letters is far 
behind the formal study of the gospels. 

In the second place it cannot be denied that much of the 
best Pauline scholarship of the past was heavily shackled by 
the chains of tradition. There is basically very little difference 
of bias or objective between the work of Marcion, Augustine, 
Luther, C. F. Baur, Pfleiderer, Wrede, Schweitzer, Karl Barth 
Lohmeyer,”® and Loisy.* They all share the basic but unwar- 
ranted assumption that Paul was essentially or primarily a theo- 
logian; that his system of theology constitutes the essential con- 
tent of his letters; and that his theology was a marvel of logical 
consistency. A correlate of this assumption is that a study of 
the form of the Pauline letters is a waste of time, as far as the 
understanding of these letters is concerned. 

There is indeed no need and no ground for denying that Paul 
was the first great theological thinker in the history of Chris- 
tianity and that his thought has at many points vitally affected 
Christian thought and life throughout the centuries. The point 
is that the theology of Paul emerges only as a final result of 
the study of his letters; it cannot be made the basic assumption 
of that study. 

Only because of this false assumption was it possible to make 
of Pauline scholarship a long-drawn-out, indecisive battle of 
theological schools—a battle in which the combatants have 
failed to recognize the fundamental issues behind the smoke of 
arguments. To be sure, some of these students have at times 
resorted to form criticism, but only when it appeared to support 

19 Der Romerbrief (1st ed.; Munich, 1919). 

20 Grundlagen Paulinischer Theologie (Tubingen, 1929). 21 Op. cit. 
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their preconceptions. Such an abuse of formal criteria is of 
course more objectionable than mere unpremeditated disre- 
gard. 

A third difficulty which has discouraged the study of the 
form of the Pauline letters is most crucial, because it is not 
extraneous but intrinsic. It is the central difficulty which arises 
from the very nature of the letter form and function. 

Neither the theology of Paul nor his ethics nor his biog- 
raphy can be written by mechanically assembling the so-called 
pertinent passages and interpreting them at their apparent face 
yalue as so-called primary sources. To be sure, the Pauline 
letters are primary sources for the understanding of Paul; in 
fact, they are too primary. For the real, the historical, Paul 
does not live on the pages of his letters but behind them. The 
letter form has its own kind of subjectivism: a subjectivism 
which is all the more serious because it is essential to the letter 
form. Without important, though calculable, modifications, the 
Paul who wrote these letters is not the Paul of the written 
letters. 

Whatever we may think of Paul’s violent and persistent critics 
in Corinth, there is at least one important lesson which the 
modern student of Paul may learn from them: “His letters are 
impressive and forceful, but his personal appearance is insig- 
nificant and as a speaker he amounts to nothing” (II Cor. 
10:10). The Corinthian opponents of Paul were no mean crit- 
ics. Their judgment was keen, though unbridled and preju- 
diced. They would gladly have derided Paul the letter writer 
had there been any grounds for doing so. Their favorable ap- 
praisal of the letters is therefore the more striking. At all events, 
we may value the quotation as the first qualitative judgment 
on the Pauline letters in recorded history. The primary lesson, 
however, which II Cor. 10:10 teaches, is this: the Paul of the 
letters is not immediately the Paul whom the Corinthians knew 
in everyday life; he is not the historical Paul. 

This lesson is strongly confirmed by the observation that 
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every letter of Paul was written under the stress of a more or 
less severe, critical issue. That this is true of the Corinthian 
letters and of Galatians is obvious. That it also applies, though 
perhaps less dramatically, to Romans, I and II Thessalonians, 
Philippians, Philemon, and Colossians, some reflection will 
show. Thus we see Paul in every letter in a tense, though spon- 
taneous, pose, preoccupied with specific problems. 

Objectively this observation tells us only that Paul was capa- 
ble of such behavior patterns as the various letters variously 
portray. But to conclude that Paul was essentially or normally 
a high-strung emotionalist involves a serious fallacy to which 
rashly psychologizing students of Paul have often fallen victims. 

It has become clear that the most discouraging difficulty in 
defining the form and function of the letter arises from the fact 
that the letter, unlike other literary forms, is the immediate 
response to a concrete life-situation. This very description, how- 
ever, is sufficiently general in scope and sufficiently concrete in 
its applicability to constitute a more adequate definition of the 
letter form than narrower definitions in terms borrowed from 
other literary types. 

Sociologically speaking, every letter is the direct result of and 
a primary factor in a concrete case of social interaction. When 
the students of letters speak of the epistolary situation they are 
thinking, or should be thinking, of precisely such a case. Thus 
the phrase, “epistolary situation,” assumes primary methodo- 
logical significance for the study of letters. In its widest sense 
it denotes the entire historical background in which writer 
and addressee are united. In its strictest sense it denotes the 
specific problems existing between and uniting the sender and 
the recipient in a unique and exclusive relationship. The letter 
is then the specific means through which these specific problems 
are being dealt with. 

On the one hand, it is the immediate social function of the 
letter in an actual life-situation which renders the letter so 
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hospitable to all kinds of subject matter and so diversified in its 
style, running, as it does, all the way from exalted to barren 
prose. On the other hand, the same epistolary situation also 
modifies every item of content in a manner which distinguishes 
the letter from every other literary form. 

The inherent difficulty in defining the letter form, therefore, 
far from excusing the interpreter from formal] study, renders it 
all the more urgent. 


YANKTON COLLEGE 
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Types of Religious Philosophy. By Epwin ARTHUR Burtt. New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1939. ix+512 pages. $3.00. 

The dangerous borderland between philosophy and theology, which 
only angelic doctors do not fear to tread, is here explored with both cau- 
tion and courage: with caution, because Professor Burtt maintains to the 
end a detachment from any of the types examined and seeks to give the 
reader the impression that any of them might be made philosophically 
defensible; with courage, because he succeeds in digging down to the 
basic assumptions of each faith, thus clarifying to an uncommon degree 
the issues involved. As a result of this analysis he tabulates ‘“‘the major 
disputed assumptions” of each of the following faiths: Catholicism, Prot- 
estant Fundamentalism, ‘The Religion of Science’ (Spinoza), Agnosti- 
cism (Hume and Huxley), Ethical Idealism (Kant and Adler), Modernism, 
and Humanism. The propositions thus tabulated constitute what might 
be called philosophically ideal creeds—beliefs which, though they can 
be and are challenged, are the intellectual foundations of their respective 
religious systems. To undertake this task and to perform it as conscien- 
tiously as Professor Burtt does is a notable contribution to both faith 
and reason. 

There are minor points on which one might quarrel with the author. 
His statement, for example, that Anglo-Catholicism is substantially iden- 
tical with Roman Catholicism, the only difference being on the issue of 
church authority, scarcely does justice to the departure from Thomism 
in the former. For that matter, there is doubt whether Modernism is as 
dead and buried in Roman Catholicism as the author assumes it to be, for | 
Thomistic scholars have learned to carry along no little Modernism under | 
cover of Thomas, to say nothing of the efforts of the contemporary Fran- 
ciscans to counteract the official orthodoxy. Then, too, Professor Burtt 
hardly gives enough credit to either the rationalists or the Catholic scien- 
tists for building up Modernism. 

Such historical questions are, however, somewhat beside the point; 
the composite pictures, as it were, which are used to define the various 
types are admirably conceived and genuinely representative. In the case 
of Humanism such a composite picture is particularly useful, though no 
single humanist may subscribe to the picture. In the case of Modernism 
the attempt seems to me a little dubious, since the term “modernism” 
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is likely to be a catch-all for what are significantly variant religious 
philosophies. 

The book is intended to have a practical value in that it confines itself 
to “the main points of view in religious philosophy which now compete 
for acceptance among Western thinkers” (p. vii). I suspect, on the other 
hand, that much historical material is here included, for the benefit of 
elementary students, which has little religious vitality today, and that 
much that is religiously vital (‘‘the new supernaturalism,” “the new 
skepticism,” “naturalistic theism,” and “the new nationalism’’) is dis- 
missed with relatively few words, presumably because it is too new to 
have achieved philosophical integrity and dignity. Be that as it may, 
Professor Burtt has introduced into this book a wide range of important 
analyses, which makes it of peculiar value for those theologians who may 
wish to find their philosophic bearings or to enable others to find theirs. 

HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
Columbia University 


Living the Christian Faith. By Epwin E. AUBREY. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1939. 118 pages. $1.50. 

Under this title an outstanding scholar and thinker, with the gift of an 
interesting style, has put together four essays which set forth some of the 
major questions before Christians today. 

The first, on the renaissance of theology, describes the effect of rival 
ideologies in forcing the church to consider its own neglected ideology—its 
theology. In Barth “Calvin speaks again, not this time to men of the 
Renaissance, but to men of the age of science.”’ Professor Aubrey notes 
the dangers in this theological revival—a quarrel over words, a retreat 
from life to abstractions, a spirit of intolerance and division. But he sees 
an opportunity to hammer out a statement of a faith which is honest in 
facing the difficulties of our contemporary life and steadfast in its com- 
mitment to God. 

The second essay deals with that common disgrace to our American 
ministry, the man who says: “I’m no theologian—I’m just a parson.” 
The author points out that neither as preacher nor counselor can a minis- 
ter discharge his duty without being a thinker and so “‘apt to teach.”” This 
chapter, if taken to heart, would vastly improve the American pulpit. 

The third and the most valuable of the essays takes up five issues which 
at present confront Christian thought: 

Tension or peace, which is the mark of the Christian? Skeptical observation 
or participant decision, which is the key to sanity? What shall be the approach 
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of the Christian to the indifferent world: a conciliatory plea that makes con- 
cessions to men’s doubts, or forthright, uncompromising declaration of his own 
stand? Shall Christianity throw in its lot with collectivism or shall it insist on 
individual worth? What message shall we preach to save the world: prophetic 
severance of the Word from the world, or stress upon the continuities which 
make a ladder up to heaven? 


The form in which Professor Aubrey puts the dilemmas suggests that he 
will answer not with an “either ....or” but with a “both... . and.” 

The final essay is on Christian faith in the American scene and gives 
reasons for believing that this country has a distinctive contribution to 
make to the faith of the ecumenical church, although Professor Aubrey 
does not tell us what that contribution is likely to be. 

The book is valuable in stating problems clearly but tantalizing in 
refusing to give the author’s answers. As a diagnostician, Professor 
Aubrey is penetrating, but his therapeutic he withholds. One wonders 
from his Preface whether he has a therapeutic—a gospel. At all events 
there is here no hint that he believes that God has revealed himself in that 
unique history which culminated in Jesus Christ and the founding of the 
church. “Dialectical mysticism’ and keen sociological analysis will not 
supply the content of Christian faith. That comes from the God-given 
historic revelation. If Professor Aubrey will start with and do justice to 
this, we shall look forward to a rich contribution from him to the state- 
ment of the faith for today. As it is we are grateful for his showing us so 
plainly some of the questions to which the statement of Christian convic- 
tions must furnish answers. 

H. S. Corrin 
Union Theological Seminary 


The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. XII: The Imperial Crisis and Re- 
covery A.D. 193-324. Edited by S. A. Cook, F. E. Apcock, M. P. 
CHARLESWORTH, and N. H. Baynes. New York: Macmillan Co.; Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1939. xxvii+849 pages. $10. 

The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. V of Plates. Prepared by C. T. SELrt- 
MAN. New York: Macmillan Co.; Cambridge: University Press, 1939. 
xv-+ 243 pages. $4.00. 

The final volume of the monumental series of The Cambridge Ancient 
History brings the story of the Roman Empire down to the Council of 
Nicaea, where The Cambridge Medieval History begins. The importance 
and excellence of this great work, guaranteed by the distinguished names 
that adorn the Table of Contents, hardly need to be stressed. Almost a 
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third of the present volume is concerned with the history of Christianity 
and with its pagan religious environment. (The account of the rise of 
Christianity down to the death of Trajan in A.D. 117 was presented in 
Vol. XI of the series by the late Canon B. H. Streeter.) 

Shortly before his death in 1935 Professor F. C. Burkitt presented to 
the editors the two chapters entitled “Pagan Philosophy and the Chris- 
tian Church” and ‘‘The Christian Church in the East.’’ With a few addi- 
tions from Professor J. M. Creed, this last work of a great scholar does 
honor to his memory. Large sections are devoted to Syriac-speaking 
Christianity and to Mani and the Manichees, and on these subjects few 
can speak with greater authority than Professor Burkitt. He maintains 
his belief in the identification of Addai and Tatian and in a Latin original 
of the Diatessaron. Manichaeism “‘must be classed as an aberrant form of 
Christianity rather than as an independent religion.” Its Christian ele- 
ment, he believes, depends upon Marcion and Bardaisan. Burkitt follows 
Streeter in his dating of the later New Testament and Apostolic Fathers. 
Marcion is said to have left the Catholic church in 138. The usual date 
given is 144. The excellent account of Valentinus’ philosophy (not my- 
thology) is familiar to readers of his The Church and Gnosis (1931). 

The church in the West receives able treatment from the pen of Profes- 
sor Hans Lietzmann along much the same lines, though in less detail, as in 
his Geschichte der alten Kirche. Lietzmann is not convinced by Zernov 
(and La Piana, who, however, is not mentioned) that the Paschal con- 
troversy under Pope Victor was primarily a local problem. This accords 
with a tendency in Lietzmann’s work to stress the early developed in- 
fluence of the church in Rome on the rest of Christendom. ‘One gets the 
impression,”’ he says, ‘‘that the Romans would have been greatly sur- 
prised had Corinth . . . . dispatched such a letter [I Clement] of admoni- 
tion to Rome.” But what about the later letters sent to Rome by Irenaeus 
and Cyprian? The acceptance of the Muratorian Canon’s dating of Her- 
mas causes some awkwardness in fixing the beginnings of the monarchical 
episcopate at Rome, of which Hermas knows nothing. Both Lietzmann 
and Burkitt favor the conjecture that Alexandrian Christianity was at 
first largely Gnostic, and became Catholic chiefly through the agency of 
the Roman Church. The repeated assertion that Justin Martyr knew of 
an invocation of the Logos in the Eucharistic prayer presses a little too far 
the admittedly obscure Greek of A pol. i. 66. 2. Lietzmann also retains 
the epiclesis in the Hippolytian liturgy. Dom Gregory Dix, whose recent 
edition of the A postolic Tradition should have been mentioned, has given 
serious reasons against the authenticity of the epiclesis in this liturgy. 
The translation given by Lietzmann (e.g., “unite it’’) is by no means clear. 
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The Decian and Valerian persecutions are discussed at several points in 
the volume. Professors Lietzmann and Alféldi, writing from the Christian 
and imperial points of view, respectively, stress religious causes of the per- 
secution. Professor N. H. Baynes, however, believes them to have been 
only politically motivated, since no abjuration of the Christian faith as 
such was asked by the government. Alféldi does not credit the charge of 
Bishop Dionysius of Alexandria that Macrianus was responsible for the 
Valerian persecution but thinks it due to Valerian’s association with 
Decius. Writing on “The Great Persecution,” Professor Baynes exoner- 
ates Diocletian almost entirely and, like the Fathers, lays the blame upon 
Galerius. He even goes so far as to see in Diocletian’s abdication in 305 a 
refusal to associate in Galerius’ religious policy. The persecution thus be- 
comes an interruption of the reconstructive work begun by Diocletian and 
completed by Constantine. Baynes believes Constantine considered him- 
self a Christian long before his conquest of the East, though for political 
reasons he publicly fostered “‘a conscious ambiguity”’ in religious matters, 
How else can one explain his letters in connection with the Donatist con- 
troversy? He also sees some truth in Eusebius’ story of Constantine’s 
vision, “at least a true reflection of the emperor’s own thought—or at 
least of his after-thought,”’ and it is ‘of fundamental significance for the 
understanding of the policy of the reign.” 

Space does not allow a discussion of Professor A. D. Nock’s able sum- 
mary of third-century paganism. He finds little interchange of oriental 
mystery cults in the East in this period, but by contrast a striking vitality 
of local native cults and of Greek cults. In the West (where Christianity 
was not so strong) the mysteries were more active. Dr. Nock takes no 
strong position one way or another as to the influence of pagan religion on 
Christianity but presents points on both sides of the question. 

The volume of plates which accompanies this book belongs with 
Volume XI as well. The cuts are clear and arranged generally in accord- 
ance with the successive chapters in the volumes of text. Specifically 
Christian materials included are the church at Doura, wall-paintings in 
the Vault of the Aurelii, Christian sarcophagi in the Lateran, and the 


basilica at Tréves. 
Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 
University of Chicago 


L’ Histoire critique del’ Ancien Testament: ses origines, ses orientations nou- 
velles, ses perspectives d’avenir. By J. Coppens. Tournai-Paris: Edi- 
tions Casterman, 1938. 132 pages. Fr. 15. 

This is one more attack on “‘the Wellhausen school.”’ More strictly it 
is a celebration of its death and burial—so alleged. The subtitle of the 
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volume gives its plan. In the first two of these sections Professor Coppens 
gives a valuable sketch of the history of Old Testament criticism, briefly 
from the sixteenth century, but with more detail from the end of the 
eighteenth to the present. The point of view is conservative, as we natur- 
ally expect of this prominent Roman Catholic scholar; yet it is notable 
how far he is ready to go; and he administers a very proper rebuke to the 
reactionary nonsense put out by writers such as Sir Charles Marston. 
He pays his tribute to the religious values found in Protestant criticism 
and contends that the Roman Catholic teacher of Bible may not shut 
himself off from its results. Indeed the book as a whole implies a remark- 
able tribute to the influence of Protestant thought upon the Roman 
Catholic church; for “higher criticism” was until quite recently almost 
exclusively a Protestant movement. Among the fine things in the volume, 
also, is its insistence that criticism is not the end of biblical study but 
only the door through which we enter into its values. One may criticize 
its analysis of the sources of modern criticism, however, as not sufficiently 
penetrating. The revival of natural science, the rise of the humanistic 
conception of history, and the idea of evolution, to which it is traced, 
are really secondary. The true springs are to be found in those profound 
movements that separate modern from medieval times: the “‘new learn- 
ing,” the invention of printing, the awakened interest in exploration, and, 
greatest of all, the Protestant Reformation. The combined impact of 
these across a couple of centuries simply made a new world of the human 
spirit. 

The crucial weakness of Professor Coppens’ discussion is that he sets 
up a totally false antithesis between ‘“‘Wellhausenism”’ and its sequel in 
the scholarship of today. Every worker in the field recognizes that there 
have been great changes and that the mood of today is distinctly more 
conservative. But equally the fact is evident, which Professor Coppens 
refuses to recognize, that the significant advances of more recent Old 
Testament scholarship were already implicit, if not indeed anticipated, 
in the work of the great “critical” period. The marks which he ascribes 
to that activity are not essential but incidental; the real characteristic 
of “the Wellhausen school”—it is trite to mention it—is its stress upon 
literary analysis. And Professor Coppen’s whole thesis is vitiated by the 
significant fact that he himself with all the rest employs this. He is 
himself a ‘‘Wellhausenian’”’! And one must remark that it is in poor part 
for us to scoff at the workers of an earlier age because of our advantages, 
when they have been so largely won through their toil and courage. 

Coppens should have been warned against the predicament into which 
he thus brings himself, by his difficulties in classifying his characters into 
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these false categories. He lists Causse, for example, among the foes of 
Wellhausenism, but is compelled to admit that not long before he had 
put him in the other group. And his celebration of Hempel’s Althebriiische 
Literatur as epochal in the demolition of Wellhausen’s work will surprise 
anyone familiar with the book. If he had given serious thought to the 
concluding paragraph of its ‘“‘Wissenschaftsgeschichtliche Voraussetzun- 
gen,” he would have written a very different volume. It is difficult also 
to avoid a charge of special pleading when he acclaims the long-exploded 
theories of Daiches, without a single word about the smashing reply by 
G. B. Gray—a situation aggravated by his favorable attitude toward 
Wiener’s abusive utterances, and Cassuto’s ponderous argument from 
the mistaken thesis that the divine names are pivotal in the criticism of 
Genesis. And how can one forgive the virtual neglect of Eissfeldt’s 
Einleitung and Oesterley and Robinson’s Introduction, which are certainly 
more typical of present-day scholarship than the theories which Coppens 
welcomes? Notwithstanding the author’s wide reading in the field, this 
is not a history of recent Old Testament criticism at all, but rather an 
account of what he would wish it to have been. 

The final section of the book, in which Professor Coppens moves on to 
a discussion of the outlook for Roman Catholic biblical scholarship, is 
peculiarly interesting, more particularly his discussion of scholarly free- 
dom within the Roman church. He claims this to be much greater than 
Protestants have realized; indeed, more than his own church is aware of, 
for he takes up the decisions of the Biblical Commission of 1906 to show 
that these are much broader than commonly supposed. But the desolat- 
ing fact for the Protestant reader is that this is not freedom at all. It 
reminds one of the comment in a current publication not long ago that, 
in contrast to the present, the medieval Jew ‘‘within the walls of the 
ghetto was a free man.’’ What Professor Coppens praises as the freedom 
of the Roman Catholic scholar is no more than the “ghetto-izing”’ of the 
human intellect; still worse, it means its ‘‘Hitlerizing,”’ an analogy that 
becomes the more exact when it is realized that authority in Catholic 
biblical scholarship is determined, so Coppens makes clear, by men who 
are not biblical scholars at all. It is nothing less than ridiculous to suppose 
that such a question, for example, as the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch can be decided by any but specialists in Pentateuchal criti- 
cism and biblical history. One is driven to the feeling that Roman Cath- 
olic scholarship, if we may taken Coppens as indicative, cannot compre- 
hend a freedom that knows no limits within the full extent of the universe, 
but yet is entirely devout and reverent. 

But the prisoner comes to love his chains. And Professor Coppens 
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praises the restraints of the church; they have functioned to save Roman 
scholarship from the errors of ‘‘the Wellhausen school” and now, under 
the benign influence of the decrees of the Biblical Commission, have led 
it into a position which the trends of biblical scholarship are more and 
more indorsing; hence—I believe I interpret this thought correctly—the 
church’s restraints are fully vindicated in bringing its scholarship to truth 
without the pain and uncertainty and excesses which Protestant thought 
was compelled to combat. But, we have already seen the fallacy of this 
easy confidence; Old Testament scholarship is far from the position that 
Coppens affirms, nor does it seem to be going in that direction. And, as 
for avoiding errors, one need not go beyond Coppens’ own writings to 
see how Roman Catholic scholarship has welcomed conclusions as ex- 
treme in the conservative direction as the worst critical radicalism is in 
the other. Besides, he makes it quite clear that the church now stands in 
the way of conclusions, notably in regard to Second Isaiah, which he 
himself fully believes to be right. An even more serious aspect of the 
matter is that, as long as this situation holds, Roman Catholic biblical 
scholarship (with a few exceptions, notably in such fields as archeology 
and linguistics, where there can scarce lurk a menace to the deposit of 
faith) is permanently doomed to a second- or third-rate position. Such 
scholarship cannot contribute greatly to the advance of our work but 
must content itself with crumbs which fall from the table of a free Protest- 
antism. But even this is not the worst. The profound movements in 
Protestant theological thinking within, say, the last seventy-five years, 
have come about in the first instance through the contribution of biblical 
scholarship. But the Roman Catholic biblical scholar is debarred, through 
his lack of freedom to discover and promulgate truth, from performing a 
similar service to his church and, through it, to our age. We are all of 
us poorer for the inhibitions under which the Catholic biblical scholar 
works, 

I have already had some little discussion of this matter with Professor 
Coppens. My review of his Chanoine Albin Van Hoonacker published in 
the Journal of Religion, October, 1938, pages 441-44, called forth a reply, 
thoroughly gracious and friendly, in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 
January—March, 1939, pages 225-28. I must not add to the already ex- 
cessive length of this review with a close study of his remarks; suffice it 
to say that his arguments in regard to the three detailed matters which he 
singles out for refutation are all susceptible of an easy and, indeed, ob- 
vious reply, Very properly, however, he makes the question of scholarly 
freedom and honesty the crux of the matter. His position is that the 
church does not interfere in a scholar’s views, but only in his utterance 
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of them; so, when he finds himself out of harmony with its teaching, the 
commendable thing is to keep silence. I would not impute personal dis- 
honesty to Professor Coppens and his colleagues, but it is eloquent of the 
different worlds in which we live that for the free Protestant worker such 
acquiescence would be a breach of intellectual honesty. The possession 
of truth carries moral responsibility to share it. Professor Coppens ad- 
mits freely that the church’s restraints demand a price of the scholar; 
the problem is entirely whether that price is too high. I should wish to 
counter with the question whether any such price is not too high. The 
freedom of the scholar to find truth and to contribute from his treasures 
to the enrichment of the life of his contemporaries is a social and religious 
resource of such supreme importance that any interference, from what- 
ever source, is an injury to all of us. 


W. A. Irwin 
University of Chicago 


The Quest for Religious Certainty. By Haroip A. BosLEy. Chicago: 

Willett, Clark & Co,, 1939. xit-235 pages. $2.50. 

The theme of this book is the interweaving of tentativeness and cer- 
tainty in religious belief. The two are brought together, by the use of 
Professor Cohen’s principle of polarity, as essential factors which supple- 
ment each other in the actual stream of experience. The discussion is 
carried on from the instrumentalist’s point of view, and stress is laid 
on the fact that religion, which has always sought absolute assurance, 
must recognize and accept the large role which tentativeness plays. All 
our beliefs must be tentative both because our empirical knowledge is 
probable knowledge and because there is an element of contingency in 
all reality, though the author’s illustrations of this last point, drawn 
from Dewey and Mead, leave the reader doubtful whether the contin- 
gency is in the real itself or in our knowledge of it. 

So much stress, in fact, is laid on tentativeness that one begins to ask 
where the certainty comes in. The author shows early in the book that 
he himself is assured about some things. ‘I cannot too vigorously in- 
sist,’ he says, “that emphasis must not fall upon a feeling, or a system, 
or a conclusion; it must rest squarely upon the method by which these 
are examined and by which their validity is tested” (p. 48). Again: “I 
am convinced that when the notion of tentativeness is carefully and 
properly handled it is light and vigor rather than darkness and weakness 
for religion” (p. so). In a word, the author is certain of the value of 
tentativeness. But why is he so sure? The answer comes on page 158. 
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It is because “there is nothing tentative about the method of observation 
and reason as the criterion for validating value judgments.”’ The method 
is a source of genuine certainty because it uses logical structure and 
deals with values as empirical reality. Also, as the author elsewhere says, 
it is self-correcting and subject to the tests of communication. 

Two questions arise here. First, is it not true that the certainty is 
about a method, a way of manipulating data, rather than about the 
data themselves? If we say that it deals with values as empirical) reality, 
are the values not infected with the probability which on the author’s 
showing belongs to all empirical reality? Second, does not the real assur- 
ance come from the use, as the authors says, of logical structure, and is 
this not a type of assurance which has been developed and exploited more 
effectively by other philosophies than the instrumental? As the argument 
develops, the author makes clear the fact that he retains two sources of 
assurance—the use of logical structure and the emotional attitude of 
complete devotion to God as the highest value. In our emotional attitude 
of devotion to God there is an indubitable quality not to be found in our 
intellectual acceptance of beliefs. All knowledge, since it deals with em- 
pirical reality, is probable, but religious devotion is to a value which is 
certain. Specific notions of what may constitute the abundant life may 
change but the abundant life is constant. Again, ‘‘certainty derives both 
from the consciousness of the reality of such [value) experiences and 
from confidence in the method of describing, analyzing, and placing them 
in conceptual form” (p. 122). 

There appear, then, to be two kinds of certainty—one which comes 
from our consciousness of values and one which rests on the security of 
our method of handling them. Early in the book (p. 32) the author de- 
scribes certainty as ‘‘man’s consciousness of a reliable relationship, stated 
in terms of belief, between himself and his world.” It is a question whether 
the two kinds of certainty meet the demands of this definition. The at- 
tempt to make them do so is carried on with the aid of Professor Wieman’s 
philosophy, where values are potentially integrating factors and God is 
both the supreme value and the force for integration. Sometimes it seems, 
however, as if the effort to make God an integrating factor, and therefore 
an existent structure by virtue of the fact that he is value, is but another 
form of the attempt of the ontological proof to show that value, a quality, 
necessarily implies existence. Furthermore, are values always integrat- 
ing factors? Often they appear to divide experience instead of bringing 
it together; and, if we say that they divide in order to unite and rule, do 
we not say it as an act of faith rather than assurance? God for faith is 
indeed both integrating structure and supreme value. Yet it is not clear 
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that we have an assurance of this because we have an experience of values 
plus a method nor that our consciousness of a reliable relationship be. 
tween ourselves and the world implies the triumph or integrating power 
of our values. 

It may also be said that the instrumentalists appear to have contrib- 
uted little toward gaining this assurance. On the basis of their position 
how can we be sure of the empirical method itself, even though it be 
self-correcting and provides for communication? Our means for correc- 
tion may be imperfect; our communication is notoriously untrustworthy; 
and our confidence in both must be tentative, must it not? We are told 
that we must know our values by their fruits, not their roots, but how 
does the instrumentalist know what the fruits are? Quoting Wieman, 
the author affirms that empirical religious ethics accepts “‘ideals as rele- 
vant principles of action, but insists that one cannot tell prior to their 
eventuation as consequences whether, or to what extent, they are really 
relevant to the problem at hand” (p. 215). On the instrumentalist basis 
can one ever tell, even after their eventuation as consequences, whether 
or to what extent they are really relevant? Does not the supposed solu- 
tion merely set a new problem? Where does the instrumentalist actually 
draw the line between what is to be accepted as true and what is a datum 
for a new attempt to find what is true? 

These questions are raised not to cast doubt on the value of the book 
under discussion but to ask about the effectiveness of the instrumentalist 
philosophy in general. Has it perhaps not done its job in showing how 
inescapable is the experimental method and how unavoidable is tentative- 
ness in all belief, and must it not now be superseded by another philoso- 
phy which will do justice to these claims and others besides? As a matter 
of fact the excellence of this book lies in the pointers in this direction 
which it offers. It gives not only an admirable statement of the instru- 
mentalist position but a welcome emphasis on the securities and assur- 
ances which must also be taken into account. With its main conclusions 
few will disagree. Religion is just such a combination of certainty and 
tentativeness as the author describes. The one question is: Does instru- 
mentalism account for the certainty as well as it accounts for the tenta- 
tiveness? Might one not, for example, develop the assurance which the 
author has in his method—an assurance which is well grounded—into a 
reasonable, as contrasted with what seems to be an emotional, assurance 
of the existence of some established values? These will indeed require 
the experimental method for their application, and it is well to emphasize 
this as an antidote for dogmatism, but our very tendency to make ex- 
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perimentalism into a dogma suggests some basic assurances which lead 
us beyond the instrumentalist’s professions. 

This review has indicated certain questions raised by the book and 
has left no space for a discussion of its merits, which are many. Not the 
least is the evidence it offers of Professor Wieman’s power as a teacher. 
The author has taken Wieman’s ideas, not slavishly, but with independent 
critical judgment, and has helped to bring out their real suggestiveness 
for the contemporary attack upon these problems. The result is a book 


which is decidedly worth reading. 
J. S. BIxLeR 


Harvard Divinity School 


Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages. By ETIENNE Gitson. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 114 pages. $1.50. 

The three brief chapters which this book contains were delivered as 
the Richards Lectures for 1937 at the University of Virginia. No problem 
is more vital for Catholic and Protestant theology alike than that of the 
relationship between revelation and reason; and no expositor of medieval 
thought brings to his task a more felicitous union of erudition, lucidity, 
and wit than does Professor Gilson. 

He admirably succeeds in discrediting the vulgar assumption that, 
“from the rise of Christianity to the dawn of the Renaissance, the normal 
use of natural reason was obscured by blind faith in the absolute truth 
of Christian revelation’’ (pp. 3-4). He does so by discriminating between 
three ‘spiritual families,” only the first of which lends any color to the 
foregoing generalization. This is the “Tertullian family,” which sets faith 
and reason in opposition and accords primacy to faith on the ground that, 
“since God has spoken to us, it is no longer necessary for us to think” 
(p. 6). Here Professor Gilson’s characterization manages to combine 
subtle raillery with essential justice in a fashion far more devastating 
than broadside attack could ever be. 

The second family, that of Augustine, takes faith as its starting-point 
and then goes on from revelation to reason. This is a permanently vig- 
orous tendency because, though its participants always agree on what 
should be believed, they show great adaptability as to what can be 
understood. Through ‘“‘Augustinians”’ Christianity has thus appropriated 
widely differing philosophical constructions. 

Chapter ii contains an illuminating exposition of the rationalism of 
Averroes. His Christian disciples naturally found it extremely difficult 
to reconcile their philosophy with the point of view of the church. Efforts 
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in this direction took two courses: one group has been accused of falling 
into a double standard of truth, but Professor Gilson thinks it more likely 
that they sincerely felt obliged to subordinate philosophical conclusions 
to a blind fideism; a second group avoided such torment by giving lip 
service to orthodoxy while they really put their trust in philosophy and 
took delight in elaborating upon the manifest contradictions in the theo- 
logical doctrines which they professed to believe. Not the least important 
contribution of this chapter is the way in which it shows how little in 
post-Renaissance rationalism went unanticipated in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

The final chapter, after briefly acknowledging the precursors of 
Thomas, takes up the way in which he brought about harmony between 
reason and revelation, and thus established a “third family.” (By im- 
plication, rationalism cannot be accounted a “legitimate family” within 
the Christian community.) Professor Gilson has already furnished us 
with an unsurpassed book on the system of Aquinas; in the present con- 
text he shows how it provides the solution to the problem which the 
preceding tendencies have more or less perversely stated. The whole dif- 
ficulty arises from a failure to distinguish properly between belief and 
knowledge. Anselm made the mistake of attempting to support all re- 
vealed doctrine by necessary reasoning; the Averroists made the opposite 
mistake of assuming that no part of revelation could be rationally proved. 
Aquinas corrects both at a single stroke: revelation provides all men with 
truths sufficient for their salvation ;some of these are attainable by reason, 
but it was still necessary for them to have been revealed ‘“‘because very 
few men are metaphysicians, whereas all men need to be saved”’ (p. 82); 
a second group of revealed truths surpasses, but never contradicts, rea- 
son. 

The breakdown of Scholasticism began at the point where men grew 
skeptical as to reason’s ability to confirm in those theological areas which 
Thomas had marked out for it. Duns Scotus, Ockham, and Luther, in 
their varied ways, are related to this loss of confidence in speculation. 
Thus the sixteenth century found itself confronted with a theology with- 
out a philosophy and a philosophy without a theology. 

Whether or not one agrees with Professor Gilson’s Thomism, every 
student of the history of thought must be grateful for the brilliance with 
which he has demonstrated how “‘the so-called modern conditions of both 
theology and philosophy were the practically unavoidable upshot of at 
least two centuries of medieval speculation” (p. 95). 


Davip E. ROBERTS 
Union Theological Seminary 
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Italy and the Vatican at War: A Study of Their Relations from the Outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian War to the Death of Pius IX. By S. WILLIAM 
HArPeRIN. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. xviit+483 
pages. $3.00. 

Let those who bewail the sacrifice of scholarship to the profit motive 
take courage, since here is a volume equipped with 2,315 footnotes and 
based upon critical study of the archives of Paris and Vienna, contempo- 
rary newspaper and magazine materials, parliamentary debates, official 
reports, memoirs, diaries, and the like, and of five-hundred-page length, 
to be had at a popular price through generous financial assistance of the 
Social Science Research Committee of the University of Chicago. 

To test its objective value, this narrative should be compared with 
that of René Fulop-Miller in his Leo XIII and Our Times covering some 
of the same events. Professor Halperin’s sparing use of quotations, his 
refusal to pad his account at any point, the summary of pages of original 
documents in a few lines, the fair treatment of arguments, pro and con, 
the evident linguistic sufficiency of the author, and the absence of any 
trace of wishful thinking combine to make this study the most dependable 
outline in English of the years 1870-78 in Italian history. As one be- 
comes acquainted with the “inside” views of Antonelli, Beust, Bismarck, 
Curci, Depretis, Favre, Fournier, Lanza, Minghetti, Pius IX, Sella, 
Thiers, Victor Emmanuel II, and Visconti-Venosta, the devious ways 
by which important matters were settled, the plots and counterplots, the 
story of the “‘Orénoque,”’ the restraint of the Lanza government, the in- 
vincible obstinacy of Pope Pius IX, the slow victory of the modern theory 
of church and state over the medieval point of view, history becomes ex- 
citing and almost a mirror of events shaking Europe today. 

Professor Halperin has made himself a specialist in Italian church-state 
relationships and has projected a series of studies dealing with both 
political theory under the separation of church and state in Italian 
thought from Cavour to Mussolini and the de facto relations between 
Italy and the Vatican from 1870 to the present time. His study of politi- 
cal theory was recently published and universally acclaimed. This first 
volume on the de facto relations covers the last eight years of ‘‘the most 
tempestuous pontificate in the entire history of the church.” The remain- 
ing volumes, it would seem, will make the total series a primary discus- 
sion of modern church-state problems. 

By way of introduction, the author briefly notes that Pius IX in 1848 
placed the church in opposition to the national aspirations of the Italian 
people and hence brought on the deluge. Compelled to flee to Gaeta, the 
pope was restored by France. In 1859 the successful war of France and 
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Sardinia against Austria gave the ancient papal provinces to the House of 
Savoy, leaving only the Patrimony of Peter in the possession of the pope, 
Five years later the pope published his very reactionary Syllabus of Er. 
rors, condemning also the separation of church and state. The next year, 
1865, Florence became the capital of Italy, and the French garrison was 
withdrawn from Rome. But it soon returned. France declared war on 
Prussia, July 15, 1870, over the latter’s failure to guarantee that no 
Hohenzollern would ever again become a candidate for the throne of 
Spain. 

Involved in war, France let Italy renew the September convention of 
1864 “not to attack the present territory of the Holy Father, and to pre. 
vent, by force if necessary, any attack on the said territory coming from 
without,” agreed to recall the French garrison from Rome, but sent the 
man-of-war ““Orénoque”’ to Civitas Vecchia. On September 20, 1870, 
Rome was occupied by General Cadorna’s men, the pope being permitted 
to retain the Leonine City. The Roman plebiscite early in October yielded 
a 98.8 per cent vote in favor of union with Italy. Pius IX chose to become 
the prisoner of the Vatican. The settlement of church-state relations be- 
came more and more an Italian problem in spite of all the international 
intrigue. The law of guaranties dealt very kindly with the aging but rebel- 
lious pope (pp. 118 ff.). Rome became the capital of Italy, July 1, 1871. 
The first Italian parliament in Rome met on November 27 in the face of 
rumors of the pope’s intention to depart from Rome. French interference 
in Italian affairs produced friendship between Italy and Germany. Italy 
insisted that bulls of appointment to ecclesiastical offices be presented to 
the civil authorities; secularized education; reduced and proscribed re- 
ligious instruction in public educational institutions; and thereupon gave 
attention to the properties of religious corporations and to the marriage 
problem. How the reactionary government of MacMahon and the ma- 
chinations of French ultramontanes resulted in Italo-German rapproche- 
ment, how the “Orénoque”’ was recalled, how the French ultramontane 
threat was finally eclipsed, how the death of Victor Emmanuel and Pope 
Pius IX in 1878 brought the first phase of the church-state controversy in 
Italy to its first armistice—all these events are told in very interesting 
fashion in the concluding chapters of the book. 

It is to be hoped that the index of the remaining volumes will be greatly 
expanded. 

ConrAD HENRY MoEHLMAN 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
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st. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles. By WiLFRED L. Knox. New 
York: Macmillan, 1939. 261 pages. $4.00. 


This volume is a very learned and acute study of Pauline theology in 
the light of the apostle’s heritages from contemporary Hellenistic Juda- 
ism. Attention is clearly and convincingly drawn to the failure of escha- 
tology as a satisfactory religious concept in the gentile environment where 
Paul labored, and the consequent necessity that he confronted in Athens 
and Corinth for a restatement of his Christian belief in other terms than 
those of Jewish eschatological expectations that had dominated in his 
earlier preaching. This required a larger appropriation of Hellenistic 
Jewish ways of thinking that had already been developed in connection 
with the Jewish presentation of their religion to gentiles. The conception 
of divine wisdom as the agent by which God operated in the world was 
the bridge over which Jewish teachers could most readily arrive at a 
gentile point of view, and Paul pursued the same course. But he went 
farther than his Jewish contemporaries when he substituted for their re- 
vised legalism the notion of faith in Christ and gave to Christ only the 
cosmic significance that attached to Hellenistic Jewish descriptions of 
wisdom or logos. Paul also had to resist incipient heresy that would 
recognize a plurality of cosmic powers. This error missed the all-im- 
portant fact that Christ was the one and only divine intermediary be- 
tween God and man. This climax of the Pauline theology emerged clearly 
in his epistle to the Colossians. Thus he had transformed Christianity 
from a system of Jewish apocalyptic, purely local and temporal in its ap- 
peal, into a religion of salvation by faith in the historical Jesus as the first- 
born of all creation, and by so doing had enabled Christianity to survive 
in a gentile environment and ultimately to triumph in that world. 

This incisive and thoroughgoing study is a most important contribu- 
tion to the interpretation of Paul. Every serious student of the subject 
will need to examine it with care. But it seems to suffer from one con- 
spicuous limitation. It makes Paul aim his message chiefly at Hellenistic 
philosophers. On the contrary, one gathers from the first epistle to the 
Corinthians that the earlier experience at Athens had not determined him 
to reshape his preaching to win philosophers but had led him to de- 
cide to preach Christ in such fashion as to serve the religious needs of 
the common man in Corinth. Not to convince philosophers but so to in- 
ject Christ into the personal religious experience of the new converts, who 
were neither noble nor wise, was his ambition. The mystical experience 
of union with Christ was the new note in Pauline preaching that now 
took precedence over his former concern with apocalypticism. And we 
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readily surmise that it was not rival philosophy but the competing 
mystery religions that furnished the incentive for this transition in Paul's 
emphasis. This is a point entirely missed in Knox’s book. He adds a brief 
supplementary note of two pages on Paul and the mysteries, where 
Pauline usage is explained in the light of his Jewish antecedents. But 
there is no reference whatsoever to the possibility that Paul made any 
adjustment to the contemporary gentile demand for a religion that 
insured mystical union with a savior. If the author had made himself as 
familiar with this aspect of the Hellenistic world as he is with its philo- 
sophical speculations, he might have given us a clearer insight into the 
actual work of Paul with the man on the street, so to speak, in the gentile 
cities where he won his converts to Christianity. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
Florida Southern College 


Write Your Own Ten Commandments. By BERNARD EUGENE MELAND. 

Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1938. 147 pages. $1.50. 

“We are not just pilgrims, journeying through a foreign land; we are 
men of the earth, empowered with the vital life of creation.”” These words 
express the undertone that runs through the book. A new orientation has 
come. We are trying to find the way to live in the light of this new perspec- 
tive. We have not yet succeeded, hence the confusion and the frustration. 
The paths which men follow do not any longer lead to the ends which they 
anticipate when they pursue them. Standards accepted from the past do 
not produce the consequences which once they did when men lived ac- 
cording to them. So men are baffled. Some keep on trying to make their 
standards work, however futilely. Some go through the motions of re- 
pudiating standards. But our trouble is not immorality. It is confusion. 
That is the opinion which Meland suggests after a swift and penetrating 
survey of human living as he finds it carried on around him. 

He does not explicitly assert, but it is perfectly in line with his teaching 
to say, that the confusion and destruction in Europe today are basically 
due to the insistent striving of men in power to perpetuate an order of 
society and way of life which the rising flood of circumstance is submerg- 
ing and washing away. He does not discuss these large social movements, 
however, except as they are involved in the problems which confront the 
individual. It is these which concern him in the present writing. ‘Write 
your own ten commandments” is just a vivid way of saying that we must 
work out a way of living that will meet the demands of human existence 
as they bear upon us today. 
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Meland is careful to make plain that every man’s order of life, if 
sincere and intelligent, will be uniquely his own. No two will be alike. 
Some will formulate the way of life with primary emphasis on morals. 
Others will be chiefly concerned with aesthetic values. Some will ap- 
proach the problem from the standpoint of mental hygiene. And a fourth 
type will proceed to the undertaking by thinking first of what is needful 
to achieve practical success. One of these approaches may be best for 
you, while another is best for your neighbor. 

Insight is shown in stating some of the major facts that everyone should 
take into consideration in writing his own ten commandments. The tre- 
mendous, in some situations the overwhelming, might of social conven- 
tion must not be ignored, no matter how senseless its demands may seem 
to be at times. The demands of sex, the demands of religion, the demands 
of fellow-feeling toward those with whom you associate, and the demands 
of your own mental and bodily well-being—these and other demands are 
inescapable for every normal human being, and Meland touches them 
with deep and comprehensive understanding. 

The basic fact about human living, which is the ground and goal of one’s 
own ten commandments, is growth. ‘(Human growth is organic growth 
assuming a certain qualitative richness of a psychical and mental char- 
re It is sensitizing perception, extending the outreach, co- 
ordinating emotional powers, conditioning behavior, increasing the will 
to live, yet restraining it with balance and judgment.” All living things, 
including man, have been created to grow. But growth in man breaks 
through into something lofty and rich beyond all other living things on 
this earth. 

I shall not attempt to discuss the commandments which Mr. Meland 
has formulated, except to say that everyone will find it profitable 
to read them. In setting forth the last of the ten he makes a luminous 
statement about God, showing how it can be that so many are unable to 
discern this supreme and inescapable reality. ‘‘God is a profound reality; 
therefore only the discerning apprehend him. God is a vast reality; there- 
fore only those who look to far horizons envisage him. God is a silent 
working; therefore, they who are never still and expectant remain unaware 
of him.” 

The book is written with clarity and beauty. It is simple and yet pro- 
found. It displays a keen sense for the facts and difficulties of human life 
as it is being lived today. I believe it points to the only basis on which 
these facts and difficulties can be transformed into sources of enrichment. 

HENRY N. WIEMAN 
University of Chicago 
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Jedidiah Morse: A Champion of New England Orthodoxy. By James 
KinG Morse. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. ix+180 
pages. $2.50. 

Jedidiah Morse is far better known as the father of American geog- 
raphy than as the defender of New England orthodoxy, though his leader- 
ship in the theological controversies of his time is historically more im- 
portant, at least from the standpoint of the history of American thought. 
A graduate of Yale College in 1783, Morse was one of the relatively few 
graduates of the college in those ‘“‘dark days of American Christianity” 
who reacted favorably to the religious instruction of President Ezra 
Stiles. He came away from New Haven thoroughly imbued with the 
idea that Congregationalism and Presbyterianism must stand together 
if the rising flood of French rationalistic thought, which had come to 
America as a result of the Revolutionary War and was threatening to en- 
gulf all the American colleges as well as the orthodox churches, was to be 
successfully resisted. 

It was while he was pursuing his theological studies at New Haven 
that Morse first conceived his interest in geography. To meet his ex- 
penses, he secured employment in a young ladies’ school, and, in attempt- 
ing to teach geography, he gathered all the information he could secure 
about this country. These lectures were published in 1784 under the 
title Geography Made Easy, which was the first book in geography to 
appear in America. This was so well received that Morse gave a con- 
siderable portion of his time for the remainder of his life to his geographi- 
cal studies. Altogether he wrote six or seven volumes on geographical 
subjects, and his Universal Geography went through many editions in 
both England and America. The degree of S.T.D. was conferred upon 
him in 1794 by the University of Edinburgh, and in 1790 he wrote the 
article on “‘America”’ for the first American edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

After a brief tutorship at Yale College and supplying a Congregational 
church in Georgia and a Presbyterian church in New York, Morse was 
settled in the First Church in Charlestown, Massachusetts (1789). Here, 
under the eaves of Harvard College, he remained until 1819, the center 
of the bitter controversy which eventuated in the establishment of the 
Panoplist (1805) to fight the battle for orthodoxy, the founding of Andover 
Theological Seminary (1808), and the formation of the Unitarians as a 
separate religious body. In all these events Jedidiah Morse played an 
important, and often the leading, role. His influence was also chiefly re- 
sponsible for the placing of David Tappan in the theological professor- 
ship at Harvard, the last orthodox incumbent to hold that position; and 
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on the latter’s death Morse fought a valiant though losing battle against 
the appointment of Henry Ware, the first Unitarian to occupy that 
position. 

The most important contribution of this careful study is the bringing- 
out in clear relief of the influential part played by the Presbyterians in 
the New England struggle between liberalism and orthodoxy. Connecti- 
cut Congregationalists had been tending toward Presbyterianism since 
their adoption of the Saybrook Platform in 1708. Indeed Congregational 
conservative leadership from the days of Increase and Cotton Mather had 
looked upon the Presbyterianizing of Congregationalism as a means of 
checking liberal tendencies. Mr. Morse shows that the orthodox leader- 
ship in the New England theological controversy of the latter eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries came largely from Connecticut, by that 
time strongly Presbyterianized, and from Yale College, with considerable 
assistance from the Presbyterians of Princeton and New York. 

In 1819 Jedidiah Morse was forced to resign his Charlestown pulpit 
because of his congregation’s dissatisfaction with his narrow orthodoxy 
and his ungenerous attitude toward his neighboring libera] ministers. 
After his resignation he was appointed by the President of the United 
States to make a survey of the Indian tribes. This task he performed in 
a creditable manner and in 1822 published his Report to the Secretary 
of War .... on Indian Affairs. 

Timothy Dwight, his staunch friend, characterized him as being “as 
full of resources as an egg is of meat.”’ In industry and intellectual activity 
he had few equals. His portrait, which forms the frontispiece of the 
book, shows a tight-lipped, narrow face with dark eyes and eyebrows, 
giving the distinct impression of determination and persistence. But it 
is not an especially attractive face. Nor is the role he played in the con- 
troversies of his time an attractive one. He left the place where he had 
labored for twenty years ‘‘in the height of angry strife which he had in- 
flamed”? and with the church he had served dismembered. He was the 
champion of a losing cause, and he was defeated by forces which no single 
individual or group of individuals could successfully check. 

This is not a full-length biography, nor was it so intended. Rather it 
is a study of the most critical period in New England Congregationalism 
gathered about the life of one of the principal actors. For details of the 
life of Jedidiah Morse the Life by William B. Sprague (1874) must still 
be consulted. 

Among the three surviving children of Jedidiah Morse was Samuel 
F, B. Morse, the inventor of the telegraph. 

Witiiam W. Sweet 
University of Chicago 
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New Frontiers of Religion. By ARTHUR L. Swirt, Jk. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1938. 171 pages. $2.00. 


City and Church in Transition. By Murray H. LrE1rrer. Chicago: Wil- 
lett, Clark, 1938. xiii+-301 pages. $2.50. 

While Arthur L. Swift, Jr., in his book New Frontiers of Religion deals 
with a very broad field, his chief concern is to interpret all of religion in 
terms of what he calls the changing community. Dr. Swift takes a 
broad start by outlining what he conceives the sociology of religion to be. 
He illustrates his main theses under four headings: (1) basic patterns of 
religious behavior; (2) the church as the product of social change; (3) the 
church as the cause of social change; and (4) new frontiers of religion. He 
emphasizes in his discussion of the field of the sociology of religion the 
origins of religion, its development, its function in society, and its rela- 
tionship with other institutions. He gives as a subtitle to the volume “The 
Church in a Changing Community,” which indicates an emphasis upon 
the view for treatment and, at the same time, presents something of an 
hypothesis—namely, that religion is itself always in a state of change and 
stands always in a relation to a society which is changing. In dealing with 
these topics, the author begins with Judaism, treats early Christianity, 
Protestantism in Europe and America, the church in industrial America, 
religion and science, and the present status of Protestantism in rural and 
urban America. He adds chapters on types of city churches which have 
arisen as the result of industrialism and urbanization. 

In his discussion of the different theological positions with reference to 
their views of the church as the cause of social change, Dr. Swift places at 
opposite ends of his scale Barthianism and Humanism. These rightly 
seem to him to be the two positions which are set over against each other 
in modern theological thought. Swift takes his position against an easy 
optimism of reform, on the one hand, and against the view that man can 
do nothing about his world, on the other. He also adds that, no matter 
what theology one may have, one must recognize a close relationship be- 
tween organized religion and the prevailing morals of his society. The 
question of the relationship of church and state is presented as an item in 
the larger field of the relationship of church to the “‘world.”” According to 
Dr. Swift’s position, the verdict of history is that, while the church has 
sponsored much-needed social change, “innovation is but a minor role.” 
In his view “organized religion has consistently and with power played 
the part of the conserver of attested social values.” In his discussion of 
the “new frontiers of religion,” the title of a section which he considers 
sufficiently important to give to the book as a whole, he emphasizes the 
point that in our day men need to renew their faith in God and insists that 
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the major task of churches is that of aiding men in their search after God. 
He sees worship as one of the chief means for the accomplishment of this 
great task but hastens to add sections on religion and leisure, on the 
church and group education, and on methods of self-study, thus recog- 
nizing the necessity of the use of all the natural and scientific facilities 
in relating the church to the basic needs of men in their relationships with 
one another. 

Dr. Swift attempts to cover so much territory that he lays himself open 
to the charge of sketchiness. A redeeming feature of his book, however, is 
the fact that for the most part he states his own positions on many im- 
portant topics without the use of materials which in any way becloud the 
statements. 

Dr. Leiffer, in City and Church in Transition, maintains that all cities 
go through something of the same patterns of change as they grow from 
the 50,000 to the 150,000 mark and that religious institutions also have 
definite patterns of behavior as they seek to survive in the growing city. 
He makes a classification of medium-sized cities largely on the basis of 
their occupational differences as revealed in the federal census. His classi- 
fication is as follows: the commercial city, the industrial city, the indus- 
trial suburb, the residential suburb, and the resort city. He describes, 
characterizes, and illustrates each of these types and then seeks to see the 
implications of each for church life. He sets forth the effects of each on 
the patterns of religious institutions. He deals with the objectives, the 
problems, and the programs of churches in each type of city. 

In his treatment of the church in ““Mediopolis”’ Dr. Leiffer works on the 
hypothesis that the church, like other human institutions, has arisen to 
meet human needs. ‘‘Out of these great and universal desires has arisen 
the institution which we call the family; the same drives inherent within 
man find expression in the state, the school, and the church” (p. 125). On 
the basis of this natural approach to the changes which take place in city 
churches we see the fortune of churches related to the factors of growth 
and change in urban life. 

While Dr. Leiffer speaks of securing the distinguishable types of me- 
dium-sized cities as a class and while he applies certain statistical proce- 
dures to determine these types (largely the statistics regarding occupa- 
tion), it is clear that sharper bases for classification might well have been 
set up. The number of cases and the types of areas are so few that one 
could find fault with his determination of typical cities. If, however, one 
would look at his methodology in terms of type studies instead of typical 
studies, one could have a little more satisfaction in the book. This is not 
to say that Leiffer’s cities are not typical. They may be; but they are 
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definitely type studies, and the great value of his work rests on the fact 
that he gives one a picture of the round of life in these cities. 

The question of how one shall present his material is always a difficult 
one. Leiffer chose to present Part I, “The City,” and Part II, “The 
Church in Its Community.” Since the main theme of the book is really 
“The Church in the City,” the reviewer would have preferred that Leiffer 
deal with a certain type of city and immediately deal with its implications 
for church life. This, however, is a matter of taste. One must be truly 
grateful for such a thorough and painstaking piece of work by a man who 
has many teaching and administrative responsibilities. 

SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


Drei Markus Evangelien. By Rupo.tr Tuer. Vol. XXVI of ‘‘Arbeiten 
zur Kirchengeschichte.”’ Edited by EMANUEL Hirscu and Hans Lietz- 
MANN. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1938. 238 pages. Rm. 8.20. 


As the title of his monograph indicates, Thiel develops the thesis (in 
which he acknowledges that he has been anticipated in part by others) 
that the Gospel according to Mark is actually a conflation of three parallel 
written sources, named A, B, and C for convenience, each a complete 
gospel in itself. 

Following Eduard Meyer, he identifies two parallel travel narratives, 
6:15—7:37(C) and 8:1-26(B), each containing an account of the feeding 
of the multitude and other less obvious (if not questionable) doublets. 
The threefold prediction of the passion not only indicates three separate 
passion narratives but suggests the probability of three, not two, parallel 
travel narratives. Accordingly, the third is identified in 4:1—6:6(A). 
Characteristic traits of each account permit the analyst to unravel the 
three complete and parallel gospels which are postulated as the sources 
(and the only sources) of Mark. Gospels A and B are prior to C, which 
is dependent upon the other two. The three sources are conveniently 
printed in Greek in parallel columns affording a synoptic view of the 
complete analysis. 

Thiel confidently avers that his identification of these three written 
gospels, each a source of Mark, is “‘more certain than the existence of 
Q, of E and J in the Old Testament, more certain than the priority of 
Mark to Luke and Matthew.” It is obvious that the only fair and ade- 
quate method of testing this hypothesis is by a critique as detailed and 
extensive as the original analysis. Since this cannot be done, possibly a 
few typical examples of the methodology employed, selected from a fairly 
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wide sampling of the analysis, may serve as an indication of the validity 
of the hypothesis which has been advanced. 

Here is one example: in maintaining the parallelism of the travel nar- 
ratives in A and C (this parallelism, in fact, is the keystone of the entire 
analysis), Thiel, in company with other investigators, considers the heal- 
ing of Jairus’ daughter a variant of the healing of the daughter of the 
Syrophoenician woman. To be sure, in both cases the suppliant parent 
fell at the feet of Jesus, but here the similarity ends. In all other respects 
the two miracles are markedly dissimilar in form, the divergences cul- 
minating in the manner of healing: in the one, Jesus took the girl by the 
hand and commanded her in Aramaic (did the Greek-speaking evangelist 
consider the Aramaic phrase to be a word of power?); in the other, the 
healing was performed at a distance. Certainly a consideration of the 
“form” of these two pericopes should preclude the conclusion that they 
are doubtlets; but throughout the analysis Formgeshichte with all its 
implications is of necessity rejected. 

The parallelism of the sources is preserved by other means as well. 
For instance (still in the travel narratives), three parallel accounts of 
Jesus teaching by the sea are adduced in 4:2 ff.(A), 6:34 ff.(C), and 
2:13 ff.(B). Chapter 4(A) contains three parables similar in content, 
whereas there are no parallels to these in the other sources. But this 
presents no difficulty, for one of the parables is assigned to B, a second 
to C, and the third is left with A. This rearrangement no doubt serves to 
make the parallelism more convincing; however, this agreement has 
probably been achieved at the expense of the integrity of an independent 
source of Mark containing nothing but parabolic teaching, as is implied 
in the significant statement in 4:34: ‘“‘And without a parable he spoke 
not unto them.” In a very similar manner the Little Apocalypse in 
chapter 13, generally considered to be an independent unit of gospel 
tradition, has been partitioned and distributed among the three sources. 

An instance of a different but nevertheless quite characteristic type 
of source analysis is provided by the treatment accorded the story of the 
baptism of Jesus. The well-known difficulty in 1:2 (usually ascribed to 
an error in Mark or his source at this point) in which a twofold quotation 
from Malachi and Isaiah is cited with the words “even as it is written in 
the prophet Isaiah,” is taken as an indication of the mechanical confla- 
tion of two parallel sources. In the one (B) the quotation from Isaiah is 
to be prefaced by the phrase, ‘even as it is written in Isaiah” ; in the other 
(C) the verse from Malachi is to be introduced with the words, “‘in the 
prophet.” Strangely enough, only one account of the actual baptism of 
Jesus, which is assigned to C, is to be found in this chapter. A parallel 
account, however, is provided by the transfiguration narrative, allotted 
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to A, since in both passages similar heavenly words relative to the son- 
ship of Jesus are recorded. 

An example of methodology of another type frequently encountered 
in the study is presented by the analysis of the pericope in 1: 32-34, 
relating the healing of the sick, which is divided between A and C as 
follows: 

And at even (A) when the sun did set they brought unto him all that were sick 
and them that were possessed with demons, (C) and all the city was gathered to- 
gether at the door and he healed many that were sick with divers diseases (A) 
and cast out many demons (C). 


Here, as in numerous other instances, the identification of parallel sources 
is predicated upon the presence of apparently needless repetition. But 
Thiel himself has recognized that repetition of this nature is quite char- 
acteristic of popular narration (p. 42). 

It is by these and similar methods that Thiel has developed his hy- 
pothesis that Mark is a conflation of three parallel written sources, each 
a gospel by itself. It may be fair to assume that the validity of his con- 
clusions depends upon the validity of the methodology employed in the 
source analysis. Even so, future investigators of the sources of Mark will 
do well to give serious consideration to the doublets, triplets, ‘‘mosaic” 
passages, and similar phenomena adduced by Thiel in his painstaking 


analysis. 
MartTIN RIST 


Iliff School of Theology 


Ockham. By STEPHEN CHAK Tornay. La Salle, Ill.: Open Court Publish- 
ing Co., 1938. 207 pages. $1.75. 

Dr. Tornay has rendered a valuable service to the history of thought 
by this elucidation of the difficult teachings of the Venerable Inceptor. 
The book comprises four compressed chapters of interpretation and a 
series of selections under eight headings. Tornay deals first with Ock- 
ham’s nominalistic theory of knowledge, which, he points out, was ren- 
dered possible by the grammatico-logical study of words earlier under- 
taken by Petrus Hispanus and others. Ockham’s nominalism was justly 
called “‘terminism”’ by Gerson because of the stress laid upon two concep- 
tions borrowed from speculative grammar, “signification” and ‘‘supposi- 
tion.” The use of these terms by Ockham involved empiricism, on the one 
hand, and formalism, on the other. In a chapter on Ockham’s natural 
philosophy our author indicates the importance of the Franciscan’s de- 
parture from Aristotle in his subjective treatment of time and motion 
and in his doctrine of the homogeneity of the materials of heavenly and 
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earthly bodies. Under the caption, “Ockham’s Ethical Philosophy,” we 
are shown the radical challenge to Scholastic theology in his skeptical 
doctrines of God and of the Soul. Ockham turned from the rational prob- 
lem to the testimony of experience and based his ethics on the freedom of 
the human will, a datum of experience not demonstrable by reason. 
Freed from Augustinian and realistic conceptions of a Jex eterna, Ockham 
represented the will of God as perfectly free and creative, and so led to the 
empirical investigation of “‘the creative will of God in so far as it is im- 
manent in the course of nature, in the development of history, and in the 
silent gropings of our own heart.” Tornay adds a short account of Ock- 
ham’s political philosophy. 

A little more than half the volume is devoted to translated selections 
from Ockham’s treatises under headings roughly paralleling the topics 
previously treated. A list of the writings utilized is provided. In this, as 
elsewhere, a number of proof errors appear. The citation of the De im- 
peratorum et pontificum potestate as “translated” by Brampton is unfor- 
tunate; the word should be “edited.” In the chapter on the political phi- 
losophy Tornay quotes Brampton’s introduction to this treatise, in which 
the difference between Ockham and Marsilius of Padua is put on racial 
ground. It would have been more convincing in both interpreters to have 
related Ockham’s doctrine of representation to the Good Parliament 
(1295), knowledge of which came within his experience. 

Tornay, without submitting evidence, attributes Bradwardine’s pre- 
destinationism to ‘“‘the infiltration of the ‘Islam’ or ‘Submission’ theory 
of the Arabs” and regards it as ‘“‘the source of the Calvinistic-predestina- 
tional world-view through the theology of Wyclif.”” Bradwardine explains 
his conversion to predestinarianism on far different grounds, and the 
statements of Hahn, Tornay’s authority on Bradwardine, are vastly more 
cautious. Wyclif’s debt to Bradwardine is admitted; but Calvin was no fol- 
lower of Wyclif. Western predestinationism whether in Gottschalk, Brad- 
wardine, Wyclif, the [mitatio Christi, Calvin, or Jansen, was not, as Tor- 
nay thinks, an “‘invasion of oriental submissive passive theology,” unless 
that invasion is attributed to Augustine and Paul. 

But such weaknesses on the historical side do not invalidate the work as 
a key to Ockham’s momentous contribution to philosophy. This reviewer 
can only hope that the author will continue his useful labor in the mine of 
Ockham’s writings and extend his translations from them. The political 
section, for example, craves the inclusion of many revealing paragraphs 
from the Dialogus, a work largely neglected in the excerpts given. 

Joun T. McNEILL 
University of Chicago 
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ANDREWS, C.F. Christand Human Need. New York: Harper, 1938. 125 pages. $1.00. 

One of the most authentic of ‘‘present-day saints,” who since his graduation from 
Cambridge University forty years ago has been an independent Christian worker in the 
Orient and a close friend of Mahatma Gandhi (to whom this little book is dedicated), 
outlines here the contribution of “the constraining love of Christ’’ to the various needs 
of men. His approach is historical, reviewing the creative achievements of that deeply 
religious motive down through Christian history. Secular historians will hardly feel 
that he has done justice to all the factors which combined to abolish slavery and temper 
the worst evils of the Industrial Revolution; nor will social scientists feel that he has 
recognized all the complexities of the contemporary problems with which he deals. But 
Mr. Andrews is not writing for historians or scientists; he is appealing to the mind and 
conscience of the Christian church of today. He is most vivid and convincing when he 
deals with the racial tensions and imperialistic exploitations of which he has seen so 
much in many oriental lands. His simple and direct appeal, reinforced by the whole 
weight of his own example as it is felt rather than spoken of, is for a Christianity both 
personal and social in its outreach, evidencing itself in love and sacrifice for the redemp- 
tion of the whole world and the whole of human life——CuarLes W. GILKEY. 


BARTLETT, WILLARD W. The Man by the Side of the Road. Westerville, Ohio: Albert 
Publishing Co., 1938. 62 pages. $0.50. 
Fourteen concise sketches of individual hitchhikers in America and descriptions of 
unusual incidents that befell the author in other lands.—E. C. CoLWELt. 





BENTWICH, NORMAN. Solomon Schechter. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 

America, 1938. xvi+373 pages. 

From a central European ghetto to scholastic eminence at Cambridge, and finally to 
a position of wide influence as president of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York—these steps mark the course of the rise of Solomon Schechter. As Bentwich por- 
trays him, he was a man personally untidy but scholastically meticulous, quarrelsome 
for the sake of his cause but gentle and peace-loving in all other respects, humbly en- 
during poverty but generous in the furtherance of his program, swearing energetically 
and capably upon occasion but able to express himself precisely in learned communica- 
tion, fanatically and conservatively religious but insistent upon the importance of wide 
and erudite knowledge as equipment for religious leadership. 

The general world of scholarship knows him best for his work in connection with the 
recovery of important manuscripts from the genizah of the Cairo synagogue and for his 
discovery and editing of the Hebrew original of the Book of Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus), 
but perhaps more significant from his point of view were the impact he made on con- 
temporary Judaism and the dynamic effect his influence has had on the trend of Ju- 
daism, especially with reference to the training of its leadership in America. Schechter 
believed firmly in the unity of Judaism and in a growing Judaism but insisted that the 
growth in the future, as in the past, should be within the framework of historic Judaism 
and not outside it. He opposed the idea of a hyphenated Judaism and decried the as- 
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similation of Jews and Judaism to the gentile cultures of the dispersion in which they 
found themselves. Thus he charted a course between unbending static orthodoxy and 
a liberal Judaism that often closely approximated Christianity. 

Because Bentwich deals less with amusing anecdotes than with the controversial 
thought of Schechter, revealed through frequent and generous quotations, the biography 
is not always easy to read. Owing to the presence in its pages of a throng of important 
personalities, each famous in his own right, who were influenced by Schechter, the book 
is, in fact, something of a history of Judaism for the period.—R. A. Bowman. 


BLacKSTONE, B. (ed.). The Ferrar Papers. Cambridge: University Press; New York: 

Macmillan, 1938. 323 pages. $6.75. 

In the spirit of the conscientious editor, Dr. Blackstone has made available a series 
of papers which are primary sources for a knowledge of Nicholas Ferrar (1592-1637) and 
of the circle of learned piety formed of his relatives at Little Gidding, Huntingdonshire. 
These documents are: (1) John Ferrar’s admiring Life of Nicholas Ferrar; (2) a curious 
and entertaining dialogue called by the editor The Winding-Sheet; (3) a collection of 
thirteen moral histories or edifying anecdotes; and (4) fifty family letters. The shrink- 
ing saint of Little Gidding published little, and that anonymously. To express this not 
remarkable fact, Blackstone employs the pompous phrase, ‘‘a genius for anonymity,” 
and this is thought worth repeating on the jacket of the book. But editorial labor has 
been expended without stint, and with excellent effect, upon the texts themselves. The 
naively inconsistent spelling and capitalization of the documents are punctiliously re- 
produced; and these, together with the negligent punctuation which slows the reading 
process to half-speed, lend an antique charm to the page. In his introductory note on 
the letters, Mr. Blackstone complains (p. 229) of the ‘‘abominable writing of many of 
the correspondents.” Five examples are shown in plates: the pages must have been 
carefully selected, since all are, in their way, beautiful specimens of penmanship. 

The strange young man who after a Cambridge degree, five years abroad, and an 
active session in Parliament, turned from the allurements of public life to regiment a 
village clan in religion and morality, becomes a familiar personality in these pages. His 
brother John’s reverence for Nicholas seems to have been shared by the others of the 
community with the exception of John’s rebellious wife, Bathsheba, whose adverse 
testimony her husband calls ‘“‘most Mallitiously faulse and untrew.’”’ Ferrar was as 
much student as saint—one who would ‘‘gladly learn and gladly teach.” He paid a 
penny a psalm to the children of the villages round about for the memorization of the 
psalter, and entertained them with a repast after their recitations in his Sunday school. 
He also taught the Catechism and made use in his instruction of a concordance to the 
New Testament contrived by himself and executed by his-nieces with scissors and paste. 
His evening fireside readings of history and travel literature were often attended by 
learned guests, such as his friend George Herbert, the poet, and certain (disguised) 
priests of the Roman church. He had an aptitude for remembering and utilizing for a 
moral purpose anecdotes from history; and, save for his pronounced sympathy with the 
Reformation, his writings are like nothing so much as the work of the medieval collec- 
tors of exempla such as Jacques de Vitry and Etienne de Bourbon. 

The book is one for the easy chair and the leisure hour, as well as for the student 
with his notebook. It reveals a significant fragment of the past and acquaints us with 
the rich furniture of a gifted mind whose controlling interests were ascetic and other- 
worldly —Joun T, McNEILL. 
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Brown, Marcaret H. Heaven Knows. New York: Friendship Press, 1938. 168 pages, 
$1.00. 
The story of the suffering and fortitude of a Chinese peasant family as it flees for 
refuge from the devastations of war. Miss Brown was an eye-witness of the terrible 


happenings in Shanghai and of the helpful ministrations of refugee camps and emergency 
hospitals.—A. G. BAKER. 


Brown, Witutam Apams. The Case for Theology in the University. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1938. 124 pages. $1.50, 

Disturbed by President Hutchins’ cavalier dismissal of theology as a possible unify. 
ing ground for higher education in America, a distinguished American theologian makes 
a plea for theology as a more adequate basis than metaphysics. Theology, he claims, 
excels metaphysics in furnishing contact with a concrete historical tradition. He believes 
that we can save the universities, not by a return to Thomas Aquinas but by a creative 
advance in Protestant theology which is now entering upon a new ecumenical stage, 

Since both writers share the same general theory of education, it is for them a ques- 
tion of placing theology or metaphysics in the curriculum. The deeper question of theo- 
logical examination of educational assumptions is not broached.—E. E. Ausrey. 


Dopp, C. H. History and the Gospel. New York: Scribner’s, 1938, 189 pages. $2.00, 

This book contains various lectures and articles, now arranged in five chapters with 
the titles: ‘Christianity as a Historical Religion,” “The Historical Tradition in the 
New Testament,” ‘‘Historical Criticism of the Gospels,’’ ‘“The Gospel Story,’’ and “The 
Church in History.”’ The most valuable part of this readable volume is the first two 
chapters. In the first chapter the author gives a careful and convincing definition of the 
phrase that serves as its title, and, in the second, he refutes the superficially plausible 
claim of many contemporary writers that the primitive church had no interest in the 
Jesus of history. These two chapters more than justify the book. 

There are elements in the book that do not promise a contribution to New Testa- 
ment study. For example, in the area of gospel criticism much weight is given to the 
agreement of two documents: “‘doubly-attested sayings.” The loosely defined “central 
tradition,’ which Dodd accepts as the historical material in the tradition, is thus little 
more than Mark plus Q. Least satisfying to this reviewer was the last part of the book 
in which the church in history is identified in the performance of its characteristic ac- 
tivities: preaching the word and the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. It is through 
these, especially the latter, that Dodd sees the church still using the historical Jesus; yet 
his discussion in the earlier chapters has in no way prepared the reader for such an in- 
terpretation. A study of crisis theology and Anglican sacramentarianism is better prepa- 
ration for the last chapter than the rest of the book provides. 

The reader may learn something of the author’s position from his definition of his- 
tory (p. 26): ‘“‘History, in the full sense, consists of events which possess not merely 4 
private but a public interest, and a meaning which is related to broad and permanent 
concerns of human society.””—-ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


Eastman, Frep. Men of Power, Vol. 111. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1939. 197 pages. 
$1.50. 
In this third volume of “‘sixty-minute biographies,” Dr. Eastman maintains the high 
standard of literary charm, clarity and simplicity of language, and able character 
portrayal which he set in the previous books of this series. Benjamin Franklin, with his 
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insatiable curiosity and versatile accomplishments, Ralph Waldo Emerson, wise and 
serene, George Fox, prophet of spiritual religion, and Charles Darwin, revolutionizing 
scientific thinking, all step from these pages living and credible fellow human beings 
but truly, as the author names them, men of power. Whence came their power—power 
over themselves, power to lead others?—the author asks and seeks his answer in a 
study of every available aspect of their lives. But the study is never wordy and never 
tiresome. The author has the power of the artist to sketch in swift, sure strokes the 
significant features, and the portrait stands out clear and compelling. For those who 
find the reading of biography stimulating and pleasant, here is a big value for little 
money.—C. T. HOLMAN. 


FREEHOF, SOLOMON B. The Book of Psalms. Cincinnati: Union of American Hebrew 

Congregations, 1938. xiii+414 pages. 

It is fitting that this pleasing first volume in the proposed series of Jewish commen- 
taries on important books of the Bible should be concerned with the Psalms, the most 
widely read and loved of all books. The author regards the psalter as ‘‘an epitome of all 
the nobler religious ideas developed in Israel.’’ This sympathetic, devotional study, 
based on sound scholarship, is intended not for scholars but for the layman. Its trans- 
lation is that by the Jewish Publication Society of America. Comments, when necessary 
to clarify or supplement the text, are simple, direct, and clear. Here is an opportunity 
for English readers to find out the Jewish view of the Psalms, for generous use is made 
in the comments of the Jewish interpretations of them found in the Targums, Talmud, 
and Midrashic literature, as well as in the works of the medieval Jewish commentators, 
Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and Kimchi. Further volumes in this series wil] be gratefully received 
by Bible readers, both Jew and Christian.—R. A. Bowman. 


Gorots, Ropert. The Biblical Text in the Making: A Study of the Kethib-Oere. Phila- 
delphia: Dropsie College, 1937. 219 pages. $2.50. 

This scholarly publication is a technical analysis of the almost fifteen hundred bibli- 
cal passages in which the Hebrew text has “‘double readings,”’ that is, cases in which the 
vowel marks indicating the pronunciation (gere) of one Hebrew word are written with 
the consonantal text of the written form (kethib) of another Hebrew word. Gordis dem- 
onstrates that no single prevailing theory explains all examples of this phenomenon; 
that the conflation occurs sometimes, in the earliest examples, as reading guides to pre- 
vent blasphemy or indecent expressions or to record the correct traditional readings 
found in the period before vowel signs were used with the consonants; sometimes, in the 
later period, to preserve reputable manuscript variants or as a homiletic device. The 
work, carefully done, is well documented, indexed, and tabulated, handy for reference 
and is a valuable contribution to the study of the transmission of the text of the Hebrew 
Bible—R. A. Bowman. 


Harper, Marvin Henry. The Methodist Episcopal Church in India. Lucknow, India: 

Lucknow Publishing House, 1936. 222 pages. $1.50. 

This volume deals with the development of missionary policy of the Methodist 
Episcopal church in India for a period of eighty years, 1856-1935. It represents the 
findings of a Ph.D. thesis in the University of Chicago. Dr. Harper follows quite largely 
a chronological method, but step by step the main problems emerge and are enlarged 
upon, 


The mission started with the proposal that new missions should be in a field unoc- 
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cupied by any other mission, of one common language, and should occupy it adequately, 
Chiefly because of the activities of Dr. (later Bishop) William Taylor and later of 
Bishops Warne and Thoburn, the plan broke down utterly, and the Methodisis went 
everywhere preaching the gospel. Bishop Thoburn not only toured India but moved out 
to Burma, Singapore, and Manila in his eagerness to bring the multitudes to Christ, 
Of the many problems of policy, perhaps as important as any is that of the mass 
movement. Dr. Pickett carried on a study of the movement and was later made bishop 
that he might devote himself more intensively to it. Bishop Pickett is fully aware that 
the movement suffers under severe handicaps, but that, nevertheless, it constitutes in 
all probability God’s method of bringing India’s multitudes to Christ. The Methodist 
church now numbers about an even five hundred thousand in India and is clearly set 
for even greater numbers, The one factor which now tends to slow down the move- 
ment and even seriously to handicap what has already been accomplished is the present 
lack of funds. It is also true that there are severe political movements moving across 
the face of India which also will possibly slow up the progress of the mass movement. 
Dr. Harper’s book opens the way for serious additional study.—W. D. SCHERMEREORN, 


HILL, CAROLINE MILES (ed.). The World’s Great Religious Poetry. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1938. xxxix+836 pages. $1.60. 

The only thing new about this reissue of Miss Hill’s well-known anthology is the 
reduced price. Originally published in 1923, it has passed through about ten printings 
and has won wide and deserved popularity, both for the quality of its material and for 
the excellence of its arrangement. The present issue, a reprint of the second edition, is in 
no way inferior to the earlier. It is, in fact, improved in appearance. If it were all to do 
over again, probably the compiler would include a more ample section on the social 
aspects of religion —W. E. GARRISON. 


Hnik, FRANK Martin. The Philanthropic Motive in Christianity. Oxford, England: 

Basil Blackwell, 1938. 328 pages. 16s. 

The author of this careful study in the history of Christian social thought is a young 
teacher in the John Hus Theological Faculty at Prague and a former student of Mead- 
ville Theological School, Chicago, and of Manchester College, Oxford. His work re- 
flects the influence of numerous American, English, German, and Czech scholars. He 
has undertaken “to analyze the basic theological systems of historical Christianity 
from the standpoint of social philosophy” (p. 30). In methodological principles Hnik’s 
master is Troeltsch. In his study of the early church he reaches the conclusion that the 
church sought to heal social diseases in detail but “lacked the creative will to subject 
the world to God in the whole context of social correlations.” From this point he takes 
a long leap to Thomas Aquinas, of whose thought on the theme of Christian charity he 
gives an objectively critical treatment. A similarly capable, and on the whole unfavor- 
able, treatment of Luther follows. It was only in the Pietists, Hnik believes, that 
Lutheranism began “a quickened search for new modes of ecclesiastical charity.” The 
chapters on Calvin are on a broader basis and acquaint the reader with the main out- 
lines of his entire social teaching. Hnik holds that Calvin made the fear of God’s judg- 
ment the chief motive of charity. This position is not adequately documented, and the 
whole treatment partakes too much of the nature of an exchange of learned opinion in 
which some of the best interpreters have not been consulted. 

Through Channing and “Humanitarianism,” Dr. Hnik comes to his final study (Part 
V of the book), “the socially theological basis of the Czechoslovak church.” Channing 
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and Theodore Parker are expounded with sympathy and admiration as the exponents 
of theological doctrines favorable to social justice and the elevation, by educational 
and other means, of the underprivileged classes. In the Czechoslovak church “emphasis 
is laid on the idea of Jesus’ Gospel of the Kingdom of God on Earth.” This church 
stands related to the democratic, as Catholicism to the feudal, organization of society. 
Now that Czech democracy is extinguished, one trembles for the fate of a church that 
professes itself democratic. Will it have the needed vitality to survive and favorably to 
affect the adverse situation? “Above the authority of the church towers the authority 
of God.” Notwithstanding wide divergences from Calvinism, Dr. Hnik’s communion 
is “nearer to Calvinism than to Catholicism” in its attitude toward the world. It is 
Dr. Hnik’s confident view that, without the impulse of the love of God, “social work 
would die away like a withered tree.” 

The book is a scholarly and refreshing presentation of important data; and, if limi- 
tations of outlook are somewhat marked, it must be recognized that the subject is too 
vast for comprehensive treatment between two covers. Bibliographies follow each of 
the five “parts”; these consist of modern works only and are far from comprehensive.— 
J. T. McNEILt. 


Hoxson, Henry Wise. The Forward Movement in the Episcopal Church. (The Twenty- 
fourth Annual Hale Memorial Sermon, delivered March 9, 1938.) Evanston: Sea- 
bury-Western Theological Seminary, 1938. 23 pages. $0.25. 

Bishop Hobson presents the aims of the Forward Movement Commission of which 
he is chairman. It is not ‘“‘to engage in a program which it has created,” but ‘‘to make 
Church members aware of the fact that God expects us to go forward in this age as in 
every age” and ‘“‘to focus attention on God’s eternal plan.”—Massry H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Kramer, ALIcE Bisnop, and ALBERT LupLow. God’s Reach for Man. New York: 
A. Ludlow Kramer, 1938. 405 selections. $1.00. 
Undisciplined, unsystematic, pious essays based on a harmonistic and untrained 
reading of scripture.—E. C. COLWELL. 


Krart, CHARLES F. The Strophic Structure of Hebrew Poetry. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1938. iii+-117 pages. $1.00. 

Was the Hebrew poet an unfettered soul unbound by the conventional rules of 
measured beat and parallel construction so familiar in conventional poesy, or was he 
limited by rigid rules and forms corresponding to the strophe, antistrophe, and epode 
encountered in Greek poetry? Competent critics have defended each of these positions. 
Through an objective analysis of Psalms 1-41 Kraft has sought to determine inductively 
and empirically the nature and extent of strophic structure in Hebrew poetry. He finds 
that neither of the extreme positions is tenable. A simple but flexible organization is 
characteristic of Hebrew poetry, based principally upon logical development of thought 
and only secondarily upon metrics. 

The simplest and most common forms of strophic structure are the couplet and 
triad, occasionally with an overhanging half-line that serves as a refrain. More rarely 
found are the “‘split couplet,” in which the couplet lines are separated by one or two 
additional lines, and the true quatrain, in which there is no possible division of thought 
between any of the lines. Stanza structure is less frequently encountered. Where pres- 
ent in the psalms investigated, it is usually in the form of a quatrain composed of two 
couplets, although more elaborate structures of three or five couplets are found, and, 
rarely, even a stanza of four strophes of triads. 
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The author has command of his subject. His conclusions are reasonable and con- 
vincing. His discussion not only enhances aesthetic appreciation of the form of the 
poems but also aids in the interpretation of their thought and, to some extent, in the 
criticism of their text. The format of the publication, planograph, is to be commended 
as a satisfactory means for making such technical studies available at a very reasonable 
price.—R. A. BowMAN. 


LerrFeR, Murray H. (ed.). In That Case. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1938. xvi+156 
pages. $2.00. 

There is no rule of thumb by which a minister can solve the many perplexing prob- 
lems which arise in the course of his work. And these problems come in infinite variety 
—personal problems, organizational problems, problems of adjustment within and be- 
tween church groups, and problems concerning the relation of the church to other 
churches and to the community. If a minister could look up a book of rules and find 
the solutions of these problems, his task would be immensely simplified. But there is 
no such book. He must use his brains. It is possible, however, to pick the brains of 
others and thus get some new ideas as well as find stimulation for one’s own thinking. 
In this book Professor Leiffer has provided good picking. Ten experienced and dis- 
tinguished clergymen of as many different denominations bring their wisdom to bear 
upon fifty typical cases, drawn from pastoral experience, and covering many different 
kinds of personal and group problems. Each of these ministers is assigned ten of these 
problems and, facing a given problem, tells his readers what he would do “‘in that case.” 
Thus one hundred answers are given, distributed so as to provide two answers for each 
problem. The solutions do not always agree, which is all to the good. No infallibility 
isclaimed. Itis not the intention of either the editor or the authors to give final answers. 
But this ingeniously planned book will undoubtedly fulfil the hope expressed by the 
editor that it will “aid alert people . . . . to deal more adequately with comparable issues 
when they arise.”—-CHARLES T. HOLMAN. 


McGIrFerT, ARTHUR CUSHMAN, JR. (ed.). Young Emerson Speaks. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin, 1938. xi+276 pages. $3.00. 

That Emerson was a preacher before he became the Sage of Concord everybody 
knows, but what sort of a preacher he was and how his gospel was related to his philoso- 
phy only a few have been able to know, since the 171 sermon manuscripts in his literary 
Nachlass have remained unpublished hitherto. Now Professor McGiffert has made 
twenty-five of these sermons available and supplied the volume with an excellent intro- 
duction as well as with illuminating notes which show how closely related these dis- 
courses are to the essays and the journals. Among the sermons there are some which 
Emerson liked so well that he preached them repeatedly; one, indeed, “(On Showing 
Piety at Home,” he delivered twenty-seven times in the course of four years; others are 
occasional sermons which are of particular value for the understanding of the young 
preacher’s development and of the religious thought of the time. 

Perhaps to one unacquainted with Emerson these early attempts of his would seem 
unexciting and unpromising; most men on reading them willexperience a resurrection of 
the adolescent emotion with which they greeted the goodly kingdoms opened to them 
by the Essays. Here the reader will meet again, in early, youthful form, the great 
Emersonian ideas of self-reliance and self-culture, of the oversoul, and the harmony of 
nature. The ideas still suffer under the restraining influences of the ecclesiastical home 
but by the same token they reveal more clearly than in their later forms how closely 
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akin they are to Puritan conceptions from which they are removed by a generation only. 
“Compensation” betrays its descent from a Deuteronomic and Calvinistic faith in the 
justice of God, and “‘Self-reliance”’ has traces of the lineaments of the Protestant doc- 
trine of assurance. Yet the new independence of these children of Puritan thought is no 
less apparent; “trust yourself,” is more emphatically said than “trust in God.” Almost 
everything characteristically Emersonian appears in these sermons, though it is some- 
what obscured by what is not Emersonian, and fire and warmth are still lacking. 

In every respect this volume is of significance for the understanding of religious de- 
velopment in America. For lovers of Emerson it will not need even that recommenda- 
tion.—H. R. NIEBUHR. 


MAILLaRD, JouN. Miracles of Faith. New York: Harper, 1938. 127 pages. $1.25. 

The title of this book conveys accurately its content. It as an account of a healing 
ministry based upon simple religious faith with little attempt to discover the psychical 
factors. 

While praying for the sick before the altar of his church in the East End of London 
the author had a heaven-sent vision. This was his commission. His undertaking has 
had a rapid growth. The Fellowship of Faith which he founded now claims more than 
eight thousand members, and in 1935 a Home of Divine Healing was opened in a beauti- 
ful nine-hundred-acre park in Dorset, England. Here, with the help of a medical officer 
of high standing, he practices the laying-on of hands for the healing of diseases of body 
and of mind. He cites many instances of remarkable cures which he has effected. 

Psychotherapeutic experience, with its increasing recognition of the psychical causa- 
tion of physical disease and of the potency of interpersonal relationships as a source of 
healing, permits us to believe in his power to help without requiring us to accept his 
interpretation or inducing us to follow him in this particular type of healing ministry. 
Anton T. BOIsEN. 


Mug, H. J. M., and Sxeat, T. C. The Codex Sinaiticus and the Codex Alexandrinus. 

London: British Museum, 1938. 35 pages and 6 plates. 1s. 

This “super-handbook” on the two great New Testament codices now housed in the 
British Museum supersedes all others. Itis chiefly a by-product of the more pretentious 
work by the same authors, Scribes and Correctors of the Codex Sinaiticus (British Muse- 
um, 1938). The larger portion is devoted to Codex Sinaiticus, presenting a popular 
summary of the intensive re-examination made by Milne and Skeat since the manu- 
script was acquired in 1933 (Add. 43725). 

For &, the more notable results incorporated herein are: affirmation of fourth-cen- 

* tury date, rejection of Scribe C, discovery of the use of sheepskin and goatskin (“ante- 
lope,” Tischendorf), description of the new two-volume binding by Cockerell in oak 
boards with white morocco back and gold lettering. For A, the most significant sugges- 
tion lies in the contention for two scribes, in place of Kenyon’s five-—KENNETH W. 
CLaRK. 


Mortan, GeorcE K. Laymen Speaking. New York: R. R. Smith, 1938. 242 pages. 
$2.50. 

A well-educated layman interviews a considerable number of representative people 
in the varied walks of American life. He gives some of their statements and criticisms 
regarding the church, its ministers, worship, and preaching. He finds that 54 per cent 
of those interviewed were unable to recall any part of any sermon they had heard more 
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than two weeks previously, and he takes the lead for his discussion and suggestions from 
that fact. He finds that religion is presented in too abstract a fashion and regrets thy 
it does not result more frequently in social action. Many will enjoy the crisp comment; 
though they will recognize that the study is too superficial to lead to any dependabl 
generalizations. It is a fine thing, however, to see a layman interested enough to make 
some extended investigation into the qualities and outcomes of present-day religion, 
He is quite right when he says: “No minister can go far beyond his people. He must 
lift them along with himself or stand still on their level.” He urges ministers to wor 
together, to confer, and to find ways for better co-operation.—E. J. CHAVE. 


SHAVER, Erwin L. The Worker’s Conference Manual. New York: Abingdon, 1938. 
113 pages. $1.00. 
The book is written for a Leadership Training text. A few general principles are dis. 
cussed, and about one-half of the book is given to methods for making workers’ con. 
ferences more interesting and helpful.—E. J. CHAvE. 


SIEGMUND-SCHULTZE, FRIEDRICH (ed.). Ekklesia: Eine Sammlung von Selbstdarstellun. 
gen der christlichen Kirchen, Band V: Die Osteuropaischen Lander. Die evangelischen 
Kirchen in Polen. Leipzig: Leopold Klotz Verlag, 1938. 1+274 pages. Rm. 12. 


This particular volume in the well-known series is devoted to the various Protestant 


churches in Poland, of which there are nine different bodies or groups. Besides, ther | 


are a survey of the history of Polish Protestantism and a description of the work and an 
estimate of the cultural contribution of these churches. Altogether, it is a very useful 
handbook of information concerning the modern situation of these little-known Protes- 
tant bodies.—MATHEW SPINKA. 


SmirH, WALDO E. L. Episcopal Appointments and Patronage in the Reign of Edward II: 
A Study in the Relations of Church and State. Chicago: American Society of Church 
History, 1938. xv-+144 pages. $2.25. 

The dual nature of the medieval prelate—at once servant of God and feudal magnate 
—made difficult any definitive settlement of the problem of episcopal appointments: 
Paschal II’s offer to surrender temporalities, if a logical solution, was naively unpracti- 
cal, and the concordats of 1107 in England and 1122 in Germany, while establishing 
canonical election in principle, settled nothing in practice. Ironically enough, in the 
next century free election by the cathedral chapter suffered from encroachments at the 
hand of the papacy, which had fought so ardently to win that freedom. Control over 
the personnel of the episcopate was as necessary to the fulfilment of the policies of the 
centralized papal monarchy as of those of the lay feudal monarchies, and the problem 
was complicated by the fact that the heavy expenses of the papal court turned the popes 
to an increasing effort to secure control over lay patronage. 

Dr. Smith has made a careful investigation of the related problems of episcopal ap- 
pointment and control of patronage in the England of Edward II, a period correspond- 
ing roughly to the first two Avignonese pontificates. After a brief but excellent histori- 
cal treatment of the development of the theory and practice in respect to appointments 
(chap. i) and patronage (chap. iii), he has turned to an examination of the circumstances 
by which each episcopal vacancy was filled between 1307 and 1327 and of those cases 
of disputed patronage which show the true nature of the conflict between church and 
state. The picture drawn largely from impersonal evidence of a documentary sort is not 
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a pretty one, but it isinstructive for those who enjoy power politics realistically present- 
ed. There is no feeling of a clash of high principles asin the time of Anselm and Henry I, 
noclear-cut settlement. The period was a troubled one at Westminster and at Avignon: 
Edward II wanted loyal bishops to bolster his precarious position, while John XXII had 
such need of jobs to hold his machine together that the author’s comparison of that 
astute pope’s use of patronage with political patronage in a modern democracy is an apt 
one. From the conflict of interests emerged a working agreement whereby king and 
pope shared in appointive powers at the expense of theoretical free election. The anoma- 
ly is that in the fourteenth-century church, as in the modern state, so vicious a system 
could as often as not produce a passably competent administration. Dr. Smith’s book, 
together with studies by Misses Gibbs and Lang, Miss Wood-Legh, Mr. Hartridge and 
Mr. Barraclough, now make it possible to follow consecutively the history of episcopal 
appointments through much of the Plantagenet period.—James LEA CaTE. 


Sonne, Netts Henry. Liberal Kentucky, 1780-1828. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939. 287 pages. $3.00. 


This volume, the third in the “Columbia Studies in American Culture,” deals with 
the conflict between religious free thought and Presbyterianism for the control of 
Kentucky between 1780 and 1828. The author has interpreted the source materials of 
a period which has been neglected in our American religious development. There is a 
common misconception that the South always has been theologically conservative. 
Dr. Sonne refutes this common notion by revealing that a high degree of liberal thinking 
was achieved in this section. Indeed, the object of this volume is to study the processes 
by which a prevailing religious liberalism enjoyed by the majority of the people in 
Kentucky gave way to the final domination of the religious scene by the rigid Calvinist 
system. This change is best illustrated by the conflicts with the Presbyterians that 
arose when the leaders of free thought tried to extend and strengthen their hold on the 
public mind. 

With this purpose thus stated, the author describes the intellectual and religious 
leadership of Kentucky before 1800. He shows how the materialistic philosophy of 
Dr. Joseph Buchanan, which was developed by 1812, had a definite bearing upon the 
thought trends of that period. Buchanan’s Philosophy of Human Nature, which was 
based upon the writings of Erasmus, Darwin, Hume, and Hartley, stressed the dignity 
and worth of man. There is small wonder that this book aroused the ire and suspicion 
of the Presbyterians! 

Reaction to the war spirit of 1812 caused an element among the Presbyterian clergy 
to develop their theory of the relationship of the church and state. The “liberals” lost 
no time in acquainting the public mind with the dangers involved in this theory. Thus 
they were able temporarily to gain the upper hand by forcing the Presbyterians to re- 
linquish their hold upon Transylvania University, the state educational institution. 

The rest of the story tells of the meteoric rise and short life of this university, one 
of the greatest schools in our country at that time. The man who was responsible for 
this outstanding achievement was Horace Holley. Through his efforts he collected 
during his eight-year reign a faculty second to none. But this golden age of Kentucky 
free thought was short, and the decline and final defeat of it were as swift and as sudden 
as was its rise. The Presbyterians capitalized upon the political, economic, and social 
forces to aid them in their destruction of free thought at this school. Thus “the decay 
of liberal Transylvania” marks “the Presbyterians’ great and successful effort to make 
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Kentucky secure for Protestantism. With the victory of Calvinism, liberalism became 
secondary, and in time, an unimportant factor in the state’s intellectual life” (p. 10), 

The value of this book would have been enhanced if the author had defined the terms 
“Calvinism,” “liberalism,” “deism,” and “infidelity.” This fault runs throughout the 
book; consequently, it does not have the sharp focus it might have had. For example, 
take the word “liberalism.” It seems to the reviewer that a more suitable name than 
“liberalism” for what the author has in mind would be “free thought.” For “free 
thought” implies the existence of “unfree thought” usually imposed by the threat of 
ostracism from the group. Thus, free thought involves a perpetual conflict between 
sacrosanct and critical opinion, as was the case in Kentuck;’. This criticism is not jp. 
tended to minimize the painstaking work found in this timely, well-written book but 
only to show that its effectiveness might have been greater had a clearer definition of 
terms been given.—C. E. Hrx, Jr. 


SYPHERD, WiLtBuR OWEN. The Literature of the English Bible. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1939. 230 pages. $2.00. 

This text was written by a professor of English “to provide adequate material for 
an intelligent reading and study of the Bible as a part of English literature.” Its av. 
dience is the layman who is not a specialist in biblical study. It is a workmanlike job 
with good bibliographies. The author’s one blind spot is textual criticism. The state- 
ments about uncial and minuscule manuscripts (p. 155) are wrong on dates and quanti- 
ties, and ostraca and inscriptions do not belong in a paragraph on the preservation of 
the writings. Recent light on the papyrus codex is not used.—ERNEST CADMAN 
CoLWELL. 


THompson, Epwarp. The Youngest Disciple. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1938. 313 
pages. $2.50. 

A religious novel which takes the core of genuine tradition and amidst it re-creates 
the life of Buddha and his disciples. The story of a man whose influence upon the 
human race has hardly been less than that of the founder of Christianity.—A. G. 
BAKER. 


Torrey, NorMAN L. The Spirit of Voltaire. New York: Columbia University Press, 

1938. xiii+314 pages. $3.00. 

The perpetual fascination of Voltaire is inherent partly in the contradictory aspects 
of his personality, inviting ever new appraisals to determine which of his acts and words 
represented the real man and which are the confusing inconsistencies, and partly in 
his passionate enthusiasms for justice and liberty which command the reluctant ad- 
miration even of many who deplore his heresies. Professor Torrey assumes that his 
readers have a moderate familiarity with the facts of Voltaire’s life and makes no at- 
tempt to write a complete biography. Nevertheless, the essential information is con- 
veyed, even if indirectly. The main purpose, however, is to make a fresh estimate of 
the spirit and motives of the man. What seems to emerge most clearly is that Voltaire 
was a humanitarian more than he was anything else. In an age when cruelty and in- 
justice were rampant, and when the higher clergy were so deeply implicated in programs 
of persecution and suppression that all the enginery of religion seemed to be arrayed 
against the rights of man, humanitarianism easily passed over into what was very much 
like humanism. Mr. Torrey believes that Voltaire was actually a much more thorough- 
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going humanist than he was willing to admit publicly. Because he was more zealous for 
the triumph of justice and freedom than for the dominance of any system of thought, 
he held that it was the first duty of a philosopher to maintain his respectability so that 
he might not lose his influence as a reformer. This motive, together with the mystical 
and Platonic strains in his thinking, perhaps sufficiently accounts for his inconsisten- 
cies. The important thing is that he was neither the frivolous playboy of the intellec- 
tuals nor the malicious enemy of religion but the earnest campaigner against cruelty 
and tyranny. These were /’infame, and he was willing to destroy anything that stood 
in the way of destroying them. It does not appear that he considered it necessary to 
destroy the Roman Catholic church—though Mr. Noyes’s thesis that Voltaire was at 
heart a good Christian and a pretty good Catholic gains no support from Mr. Torrey— 
but he did think that the church needed criticism and correction. He furnished the 
criticism and left it to others to supply the correction.—W. E. GARRISON. 


Waxman, MEYER. A History of Jewish Literature, Vol. 1: From the Close of the Canon 
to theEnd of the Twelfth Century. Rev. ed. New York: Bloch, 1938. xvi+562 pages. 
$3.50. 

To write a comprehensive history of Jewish literature from the end of the scriptural 
period down to the present is a stupendous scholarly project. With admirable courage, 
amazing accuracy, and true historical perspective, Rabbi Waxman has carried this 
enormous project through almost to completion. Three of his four volumes have al- 
ready appeared, evenly spaced at three-year intervals since 1930. 

This book is a revised and enlarged edition of the first volume in the series. Itisa 
pleasure to record that the original edition has actually been closely revised to bring it 
up to date and has been further enriched by a fresh series of supplementary studies 
presenting new data and recent literary discoveries. 

The author’s wor’: is broadly and soundly based on the cultural history of the Jewish 

eople. Since itis literary history that is being presented, the materials are conveniently 
organized according to literary types. For the student of Christian literature and 
history the main values of the work are twofold: (1) The developments in Judaism that 
conditioned, influenced, or paralleled synchronous developments in Christian literature 
and history are made plain. (2) The somewhat familiar apocryphal and rabbinic 
literatures of Judiasm are shown as part of an ongoing stream of religious activity that 
later produced the little-known and astonishingly diversified writings of medieval 

Judiasm. 

Well selected facsimiles of important Jewish manuscripts enliven the volume and 
add to its documentation. Most inconveniently these are not listed in any table of 
plates. At the beginning of the book seven interesting literary maps have their useful- 
ness ruined by being crowded together on one double page. Each map deserves a page 
byitselfin the section of the volume to which itis pertinent. It is unfortunate that such 
obvious negligencies should thus detract from the competence of Rabbi Waxman’s 
significant first volume.—H. R. WILLOUGHBY. 


WICKENDEN, ARTHUR C. Youth Looks at Religion. New York: Harper, 1939. xi-+212 
pages. $1.50. 
Growing out of his experience with young people in classroom and conference, 
Professor Wickenden has written a volume that is focused on the questions commonly 
raised by youth of high-school and college age. The book is designed for use by young 
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people themselves and by leaders and teachers of young people’s groups. Its value anj 
significance lie in the background from which it comes and in its purpose, which is not 
to describe and defend a single point of view but rather to help young people understand 
and appraise various points of view. 

The topics dealt with are not chosen because they are considered important by a pp. 
fessor of religion but because they are ever recurrent in discussions with youth. Ye 
the subjects covered run fairly well the gamut of topicsin Christian theology. 

The author identifies various motives, both worthy and unworthy, as being r. 
ligious. He interprets the nature of religion from a point of view that blends the 
functional with the theological. He frankly recognizes the destructive character of some 
kinds of “religion.” The interrelations of science and religion are discussed with dis. 
crimination under the caption ‘Will Science Displace Religion?” Living by faith is 
seen as the core of religion, since the “essence of religion is the commitment of life to 
certain truths and ideals as worthy of the highest devotion” (p. 52). Several chapters 
are devoted to the various aspects of Christian faith and practice—the Bible, Jesus, 
sin, prayer, immortality, and the church. Two final chapters deal with religion and 
social change and the future of religion. If at first thought the critical, adult reader 
is somewhat surprised that modern youth is genuinely concerned with these traditional 
items of theology, a second thought may suggest that these topics definitely reflect the 
background and training of the youth who are interested in them. 

Although the author deliberately avoids the attempt to persuade the reader to 
accept a particular point of view, the position taken through the discussion is that of 
the “modernist” Christian, equipped with the tools of psychology and the historical 
method. At no point does the application of the psychological or historical method 
of interpreting religious data take the author beyond the customary emphasis of the 
“modernist” on the traditional, though revamped features of Christian faith— 


Heptey S. Drmock. 


Women and the Way: A Symposium. New York: Friendship Press, 1938. 198 pages. 
$1.00. 

The chapters of this book have been written by a number of Christian women— 
twelve of them—living in various parts of the world, who believe that they have found 
in Christianity a “way” to build a world of happiness, peace, and mutual understanding. 
Each one is loyal to her own country and to her own national ideals, but each sees in 
Christ the one who will fulfil the loftiest aspirations of the human heart and bring all the 
nations together in a world-fellowship.—A. G. BAKER. 


Woop, H. G. Did Christ Really Live? New York: Macmillan, 1938. 192 pages. $1.75. 


A study that is more concerned with replying to one particular myth-hypothesis than 
with the presentation of the positive evidence for the historicity of Jesus. Not to be 
compared with the work of Case and Goguel.— ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 
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